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RADIO NEWS-WEEh 


The news-magazine of the air 


ERE is a program that can be adapted to any one of six hundred sta- 
H tions in the country wherever intensive coverage is needed, where 
network coverage is weak, where some alert local distributor is willing to 
coordinate his own selling with any general campaign by sponsoring 
Rapio News-WEEK as his particular contribution to national sales effort. 


Rapio News-WEEK is an ideal vehicle for the radio try-out at a minimum 
cost. By choosing a group of stations in territories where sales can be accu- 
rately checked, the productiveness of radio advertising can be submitted to 
a thorough test at a very small outlay, by a sponsored program, using RADIO 
News-WEEK as a keynote. From such a beginning, a nation-wide cam- 
paign may be built up market by market, sectionally, as rapidly as ade- 
quate distribution is obtained. 


The fact that Rapio News-WEEK is an established program item, that 
has been tried, tested, and is in regular use by the stations below, eliminates 
the factor of experiment which exists in practically all new radio features. 
The advertiser sponsoring it for spot coverage, therefore, goes on the air 
with an accepted, established value. He is free from the pioneering nec- 
essary to popularize an untried feature. 





STATIONS, TIME and SPONSORS 





(Time Given Is That Used Locally; Wave Lengths in Parentheses) 


Wow Sunday P.M. WIRE 11:30 A.M. Sunday WMT 6:00 P.M. Sunday 


, ry ry - y H Ste ’ " , 
Gadie, Ma. Omar Bakery oo. ~ am Omar Bakery sesenes “eames Star Jewelry Ce 


nd. a. 
(590) — (1400) — (600) 


8:00 P.M. Friday W 1:45 P.M. Sunday W 

WALA Perfect Rise Flour BIG Greensboro Motor TMJ Sunday P.M. 

Mobile, Al M. Forchheimer Greensboro, Car Co. (Buick & Milwaukee, Omar Bakery 
ey Some Flour Co. N. C. Pontiac Dealers) Wis. 
—. (1440) —- (620) 


WIBW 8:15 P.M. Friday WSMB 7:15 P.M. Sunday KFBK 6:30 P.M. Tuesday 


Topeka, Jenkins Music Co. New Orleans, Maison Blanche Sacramento, The Sequoia Hotel 
Kansas La. alif. 
(580) (1320) = (1310) 


KNX 8:30, P.M. Friday WFBL 10:15 P.M. Friday WROL 3:30 p.m. Friday 
Signa i (To Be An- ; American Glass 
wees, Company Syeseuse. nounced) Ragaville, Caspataiion 


° Be T , 
(1050) — (1360) oak (1310) 
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(Time To Be An- 4 Kay Jewelry Edwards Hardware 
Duluth, Minn. nounced) on Charlottes- Company 
(1290) 


Company ville, Va Nor 
- 5. . - PY ge 
(890) — (1350) Refrigerators 
12:15 P.M. S W 7:00 P.M: Friday WZ igi Said oases 
ISA Fomby Cie Cc ATU CO itt Te HIO 12:45 P M. Sunday 
—— Company oumbus, Laundry Company Dayton, Ohio — 
(1290) pam ae ' 
WTA 7:30 P.M. Friday ra 
~ beaming pa, ~.. 4 To Be An- WABI 12:30 P.M. Friday 
4 Company — a nounced Later son — 
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o be An Sears- Roebuck Se To Be An- 
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(i) wes tar (1270 


KSTP 10:15 A.M. Sunday WLBC 8:30 P.M. Friday KFDM 8:00 P.M. Monday 


= 4 : Triangle Electric 
St.Paul, Minn. Chaix-Cupley Meee Company, aoggesens, (To Be An 
(1460) 


Company nounced) 
WTIC 6:45 P.M. Friday 
KMOX Chamberlain 7:45 P.M. Thurs 
To Be An- Hartford, Simon, Inc. day 
St. Louis, Mo. nounced Later Conn. Chrysler-Plymouth Boston, Mass. Kay Jewelry 
(1090) (1060) Cars (590) Company 


TELL .YOUR LOCAL STATION YOU WANT TO HEAR IT 








Issued hy the 
Radio Program 


Department of 
NEWS-WEEhk 


SOME STATION 
COMMENTS 


“I have a warm spot in my heart 
for NEWS-WEEK, and I am mighty 
glad that WAIU is one of the first 
stations to have your program 
sponsored commercially.” 


—ROBERT S. FRENCH—W AIU 


“We are very much impressed with 
the sample recording and assure 
you we will purchase the feature 
whether sold or not.” 


—K. M. HANCE—KSTP 


"Sold RADIO NEWS-WEEK today 
—_ first audition. No salesman- 
ship required for RADIO NEWS- 
WEEK; it’s the most natural natu- 
ral we ever heard. The finest pro- 
gram we ever gave our listeners- 


in. a” 
—SOL CHAIN—WNBH 


‘We have had enthusiastic com- 
ments from all of the people to 
whom it has been submitted.” 


—L. H. AVERY—WGR 


“RADIO NEWS-WEEK arrived 
here about 10 A.M. ... We 
called up our prospect, put on an 
audition for him, and had the 
account sold by noon.” 


—DON SEARLE—WIBW 


Rockefeller Center 
New York City 
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In a few delightful evenings, YOU can become 


The Man Who Knows History! 


he New Way to Master 
History - - in Ten Evenings 


e has the whole world’s history been pre- 
simply, so clearly, so entertainingly! wo 
tors, HN HAMMERTON and DR. 
ELMER BARNES, have organized the contin- 
f man’s 6,000 years into ten clean-cut eras. 
This arrangement enables you to get a splendid grasp of 
the whole world’s history, every nation, — epoch, in 
on'y ten evenings of fascinating pastime reading. Read 
below the cutstanding features of the ten periods. 


1 _ Early Civilizations (4000-550 B.C.) 

Cave man. Greek cities. End of Assyria. 
Hellenic Age (550-201 B.C.) 

Ri f the Persians. Increase of Greek power. 

Alexander the Great conquers ‘‘the world.’’ The be- 

Q gs of Rome. Hannibal. 

Roman Empire (201 B.C.-476 A.D.) 
The age of Roman conquest. The shaping of the 
R n Empire. The Empire’s grandeur. Its decline. 

Byzantine Age (476-1073) 
H Roman Empire organized. Rise of the Papal 
pow Moslem conquests push Westward. Byzantine 
Er becomes Europe’s defence. 
Crusading Era (1073-1303) 
T ish of the Mosiem with Europe. Pope Urban 
s first Crusade. The tide turns. Loss of Chris- 
t power in Syria. Decline of papal power. 
The World Re-born (1303-1492) 
T d of the ‘“‘dark ages.’’ Revival of literature 
’ t. Wars of England and France. England gains 
y of the sea.”’ Columbus discovers New World. 
Age of Discovery (1492-1660) 
on of England, Spain, and France into 
n Hemisphere. World enlarged. Martin Lu- 
fies the pope. The Reformation begins. Spain's 
grows in the New World. 
Age of Revolution (1660-1815) 
in Revolution. Bastile falls. French revolu- 
t The Terror. Rise of Napoleon. Waterloo. 

9 Age of Invention (1815-1914) 
norovement of steam engine and labor-saving 
n revy. Transportation revolutionized. Demo- 
cratic ideas spread. American Civil War. 

10%" Great War and After (1914-1935) 
Be m invaded. Four years of war. Armistice. 
Treaty of Versailles. German Republic. Unrest in 

Ind nd China. Japan seizes Manchukuo. Musso- 

lini in Italy. Hitler in Germany. New Deal in U.S.A. 


SUMMARIZING AN 8 VOLUME SET 


Selling for Ten Times as Much! 


1152 Pages, 800,000 Words, 
10,000 Subjects, rroctith index 


famous € 
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EXAMINE IT ON APPROVAL 


No amou 
pletely ¢ 
See it t 


free examination. Browse through THE ILLUS 


ie 


only 


t of mere description can give you more than a hint of how freshly and com- 

whole world’s story has been told and pictured in this single book. You must 
‘ppreciate its fascination. Send this coupon to us for the 
‘ ; RATED WORL y 
= be convinced that it is just the story of the past which you have wanted for reading 
oo to keep for reference. If you feel this way about it after examination, keep it and pay 
only $3.50 (plus a few cents postage) on our easy monthly budget basis. 


WILLIAM H. WISE & CO., Dept. 649, 50 West 47th St., New York. 


To the man or woman who knows history, the 
whole world’s past is a great, colorful pageant 
—as thrilling as De Mille’s film spectacle, The 
Crusades—as fascinating as George Arliss in 
Pichelieu or The Iron Duke! If you know world 
history, names like Magna Charta, Babylon, 
Cortez, and Trafalgar will bring to mind their 
intensely absorbing stories—and you will enjoy 
and understand all the references to historic 
events in books and newspapers. Knowledge of 
history will enable you to answer the questions 


For the first time .. . 


of children and friends about historic personali- 
ties—and you will understand the past causes of 
the events which excite and threaten the world 
of today. Everybody must deter to the man or 
woman who really knows history! . 

And at last this practical, useful knowledge of 
the whole world’s glamorous past is easy to ac- 
quire! You need only spend a few evenings read- 
ing THE NEW ILLUSTRATED ORLD 
HISTORY—a fascinating, continued narrative 
of all time’s important events—illustrated with 
over a thousand pictures which make the world’s 
personalities and their deeds vividly alive on 
every page! 


A REAL HISTORY of the WORLD 


in ONE Magnificent Volume 
HERE IS JUST A GLIMPSE OF ITS AMAZING SCOPE: 


You View the World’s First 
Recorded Naval Battle 


It was fought by Egypt’s warrior-Pharaoh, Ram- 
eses the Third—against ‘‘the peoples of the sea” 
—over 1000 years before Christ—but you will see 
it as it was pictured by Egyptian artists on a 
temple wall—the crash of ships, the flights of 
deadly arrows, the bodies in the water. And THE 
ILLUSTRATED WORLD HISTORY makes 
vivid, in word and picture, every decisive and 
epochal battle throughout every important war 
in 60 centuries. 


When Caesar Took France and 
England for Rome 

When you read about how Julius Caesar con- 
uered and ruled the ancestors of Britons, 
rench and Germans you will be fascinated to 
see how history is repeating itself today! Japan 
takes Manchukuo; Italy covets Abyssinia. The 
purposes of aggressive wars are made plain all 
through the ages by THE ILLUSTRATED 
WORLD HISTORY. 


When the Bells of St. Bartholomew 
Cried ‘‘Kill!’’ 


You see the terror of the French Huguenots 
when religious intolerance broke loose in the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. You even view 
the orgy of persecution, as painted soon after by 
an eye-witness! And there are scores of other 
events in which the drama of the world’s relig- 
ious conflicts unfold in scenes of fascinating 


drama. 
When New and Old Worlds 
Met and Clashed 


Never was there such a fascinating period as 
that which followed the discovery of America! 
John and Sebastian Cabot opened North Amer- 
ica for England; Cortez and Pizarro seized Mex- 
ico and South America. And everywhere the na- 
tive “‘Americans” gave place to the invading 
hordes of Europe’s colonists. THE ILLUS- 
TRATED WORLD HISTORY makes you savor 
to the full this thrilling and picturesque age of 
new rulers in new lands. 


BADLY NEEDED BY ALMOST EVERYBODY 


Very few people carry away from school an ade- 
quate knowledge of the world. History and his- 
tory alone supplies it. Most people are badly in 
need of this kind of information. Questions arise 
in conversation and reading. Newspapers and 
friends compare current events with ancient par- 
allels. The knowledge of the world which his- 
tory furnishes is the most conspicuous part of 
any cultured person’s equipment. It marks the 
dividing line between the educated and the un- 
educated. 

The Illustrated World History is your time-and- 


labor-saving short-cut to know“edge of the world. 
Never before has so much important historical 
information been packed into one volume! Every 
nation, every epoch, every great historical char- 
acter is covered in narrative and picture. 6,000 
years of human events vividly unfolded before 
your eyes! You waste no time and money going 
through endless volumes to find the brief facts 
you need. Not only will you find it the perfect 
one-volume history for quick reference, but you 
will also enjoy every page of its dramatic, thrill- 
ing story! 


over 1000 I.iustrations ... The Most 
Lavish Collection of Photographs and 
Historic Paintings Ever Put Into One Book 


The illustrations (which average one to a 


page) make you feel like an “eye-witness’”—each one is 


an authentic historical document! These pictures and portraits were made at, or near, the time of 
events and historic persons they portray—often by eye-witnesses, and from life. The priceless orig- 
inals are the treasures of great museums, lent to the publishers to make this history more vividly 
real than any you ever read before! Combined with the gripping narrative these pictures tell the story 
of 60 centuries with an interest never before attained in a single volume! 


Artcraft Binding, 
Tinted Top, 
Page Size 6x9 


Name 


eens cing ntais. Sree iaiiapaeiua gli 47a SIE 


MAIL THIS COUPON—Send No Money 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 649, 50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


Reserve for me one copy of THE ILLUSTRATED 
WORLD HISTORY, artcraft binding, Tinted top. 
Notify me when ready to ship and I will send $1. de- 
posit. Ship fully prepaid for one week’s free examina- 
tion. If I return the 
at once. If I keep it the deposit is first payment and I 
will send $1.00 each month until 
$3.50 (plus a few cents postage) has been paid. 


istory you will refund my deposit 


the Special Price of 





rivilege of one week’s 
HISTORY, and you 
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LETTERS 





URBS & SUBURBS: In your issue of Aug. 
24, in the discussion of Safeway Stores, Inc., 
you refer to M. B. Skaggs as living in “a 
$100,000 home . . . in Piedmont, an exclusive 
San Francisco suburb.” 

In the sense that certain residential com- 
munities east of St. Paul may be suburbs of 
Minnesota’s Minneapolis, you may be right in 
referring to Piedmont as a San Francisco sub- 
urb. I suspect, however, that St, Paul resi- 
dents might not like it. 

No more, therefore, do residents of Oak- 
land agree that Piedmont is truly suburban to 
San Francisco. Piedmont is entirely within 
the Oakland city limits and is very definitely 
suburban to Oakland. 

Incidentally, headquarters of the Safeway 
organization are in Oakland. 

Of course, this is all very silly, but Cali- 
fornians are a touchy lot, anyway. 

WAL Lace F, ELLiotr 

Oakland, Calif. 


STERN SUMS UP: It is good to see a de- 
fense of the stage, academically considered, 
in the letters from Messrs. Cupples and Karl. 
I have no disagreement with these gentlemen, 
but their letters are beside the point. In Den- 
ver we face a condition that is not met by a 
platitudinous defense of the stage. That con- 
dition is an absence of consistent first rate en- 
tertainment fare, apart from the better 
movies. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I am a 
New Yorker born and bred, and I have al- 
ways been a devotee of the stage. That the 
stage is relatively a negligible factor in our 
“culture” in Denver is unfortunate. Do not 
ask me why. There is no stage here through 
the year with the exception of the few hardy 
companies that survive a cross-country tour. 
Apart from Elitch’s Gardens with its Summer 
stock (which in the best sense has little re- 
lation to the stage), we are favored with about 
four or five weeks of the theatre annually. 

Perhaps that is because six out of seven 
new stage ventures in New York are fail- 
ures; or because revivals of the great plays 
are nil, and there is no longer a Shakespear- 
ean stage. In other words, there are no road 
shows to speak of. Whether we like it or not, 
by far the greatest part of our entertainment 
provender here, as elsewhere outside the 
largest cities, is the films. Why contest that? 

In your issue of Aug. 10 (the first copy of 
News-WEEK | had seen for some time) I was 
surprised to notice an absence of reviews of 
the current films, A theatrical comment in 
the same issue seemed innocuous, so I wrote 
you not so much with the idea of suggesting 


that you eliminate the stage as to point out to 
you that reviews of the better films can give 
us here, at least, a quick, expert appraisal of 
the new films so that we might avoid the 
trash. Do not neglect the stage, say I, but do 
not overlook our main source of amusement 
either. 

For the information of Cupples of Brook- 
lyn, the superb presentation at Central City, 
well worthy of our stage’s finest traditions, is 
given for only two weeks, a single perform- 
ance lasting about three hours. That can 
hardly be called a theatrical season! 

Harry A, STERN 

Denver, Colo. 


STORY: In your report of the reorganiza- 
tion of the magazine Story in News-WeEEk 
last week, there is some unclearness in refer- 
ence to my former interests in the continen- 
tal daily newspaper, the Frankfurter Zeitung. 
Since the Frankfurter Zeitung is still being 
published in Germany, I would like, in the in- 
terests of accuracy, to say: 

Several years ago, both my brother and I, 
owners and co-publishers of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, foresaw the tidal wave rise of race 
prejudice in Germany, but we had no inten- 
tion, at that time, of quitting the publication 
of the paper which had been founded more 
than 75 years before by our grandfather and 
which had ever since stood for a liberal, qual- 
itative, and interpretative recording of world 
news, We stayed with the paper until we 
were requested by the Hitler government to 
transfer the Simon family interests in the 
paper to our Aryan partners, some of whom 
are the heads of the I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
one of the world’s greatest chemical concerns. 

This transfer, while not without its ironic 
and even bitter elements, was complied with 
on our part so that the large number of per- 
sons who for so long had been with the 
paper could continue with employment. 

Under the existing definitions of “Aryan” 
and “non-Aryan” in Germany, it is well- 
known that racial prejudice may apply to any 
persons racially Jewish whether Jewish in re- 
ligion or not. So I do not consider myself a 
“Jewish-German exile.” 


When publishing opportunities were closed 
to me in Germany [ left for England and 
finally for New York where I investigated the 
American publishing field. In New York I 
was happy to find the magazine Story, which 
was started by two American newspaper peo- 
ple in Vienna, and which has had such a suc- 
cess d’estime both abroad and here, and 
which has had the same background of liberal 
attitude, independence, and quality as the 
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AFTER SHAVING 


. Feels great on the face. 
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NEWS 
of the 
World 


Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre: 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) [_], for two years 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 
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stands for 


Pilgrim & Polk & Peking... Pygmy 


Penang & Peiping 


PILGRIM 

Ashamed of their poverty, Japanese priests 
of long ago went always with their faces hid- 
den. And even today, alms-begging pilgrims 
seek their shrines throughout Japan with 
peep-holed baskets hiding all their features. 


POLK 

S. S. President Polk is one of the huge fleet 
of world-cruising President Liners that sail 
every week from New York, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, via Hawaii and the Sunshine 
Route to the Orient and Round the World... 
allow you to circle the globe in luxury, stop- 
over as you choose, for but $854 First Class. 


PEKING 

Easily reached from President Liner ports 
is China’s old-time capital, Peking . . . a city 
so fascinating and so gay that when, ten years 
ago, the government was moved eight hun- 
dred miles away, only one legation went south 
with it, to Nanking. 


PEIPING 

China changes slowly. When Peking ceased 
to be the capital the city’s name became offi- 
cially Peiping, but only map makers took note. 
And renaming a street in one-time German 
Teintsin resulted only in Ex-German Bund! 


PICK 

President Liner cruises let you visit any off- 
route, inland places that you pick. Stop-over 
at will. Make whatever sidetrips you choose. 
Then continue on the next or another of these 
world’s only regular-world-cruising ships. 


PYGMY 

People, we are told, are much alike the whole 
world over. Not far from Manila, however, 
lives a tribe of Negritos, pygmies less than 
four feet tall. While south in the Philippines 
live orchid worshippers... and another people, 
so pagan that they have no word for Deity. 


PENANG 

The gorgeous, tropic Malay city of Penang 
is just one of twenty-one ports in 14 different 
countries where even the shortest of Presi- 
dent Liner world cruises gives you ample 
time ashore. Others are Havana, Panama, 
Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Ma- 
nila, Singapore, Colombo, Bombay, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles. Take 
only 104 days (85 if you cross America by 
train) or up to two full years. 


POOL 

Every President Liner has every stateroom 
outside (with full-size twin beds instead of 
ordinary steamer berths), a sunny outdoor 
swimming pool... the same fine service and 
excellent American food. 


PURSE 
President Liner fares are low and favorable 
exchange in many of the places on their route 
makes go-as-you-please trips easy on purses. 
Your Travel Agent will be glad to show you 
how very little you need spend for sightseeing 
expense. Or write us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; 110 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago or 311 
California Street, San Francisco. Offices in 
other principal cities. 


NEW YORK-CALIFORNIA +» ORIENT - ROUND THE WORLD 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 
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Quality Leader 
in 144-ton Field 
INTERNATIONAL 
Model C-30 


The ALL-TRUCK chassis shown here 
with ultra-modern stake body is the 
lowest - priced 114-ton 6- cylinder unit 
in International history. Engine 78.5 
h. p.—hardened exhaust-valve seat in- 
serts—full- floating rear axle—down- 
draft carburetion, etc. Proved most 
economical of all trucks in its class. 


$595 


for 133-in. wheelbase chas- 
sis f. 0. b. factory. 157-in. 
wheelbase also available. 





Example of streamlined oil tank 
available on various Interna- 
tional chassis of 1)4 tons and up. 


a 
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International streamlined panel 
stake truck, shown on 2 to 3- 
ton chassis. 


country haulers, 











International 1}4-ton chassis with 
ultra-modern refrigerator body 
of 450-gallon capacity. 





Dump body on International 4 to 5- 
ton chassis. International today of- 
fers the truck user 26 models, in 70 
wheelbase lengths. 





Six - Wheel Internationals of vari- 
ous capacities may be had in both 
trailing and dual -drive axle types. 


International Tractor-Trucks are available in many 
sizes. World’s largest Company -owned truck ser- 
vice organization (230 branches in U. S. and Can.) 
makes International favored truck with cross- 





—— 


Popular Half-Ton 


INTERNATIONA] 
Model C-1 


This sturdy and beautiful 6-cylincertry¢, 
gives you International quality at thec, 
low prices: with all-steel pick-up body 
$530; panel body with standard equip. 
ment, $640; canopy-top express body 
$630; station-wagon body, $730, “ 


$400 


for the chassis. All above 





wheelbase also available, 


Turn any 
hauling problem 


over to the FULL LINE of 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Tens of thousands of men are doing just that today —in- 





vesting their transportation dollars in International Trucks, 
for the soundest of practical reasons. 

Apply the International solution to your hauling prob- 
lems—whatever they are. International Harvester is at your 
command with a complete line of trucks ranging from sturdy 
Half-Ton units in the low-price field up to powerful Six- 
Wheelers for the heaviest hauling. 

Cash in on International’s 30 years of TRUCK develop- 
ment. Consult the near-by International branch about any 
regular or special need for truck chassis and body equip- 
ment. Turn your hauling over to International and you can 


always bank on liberal returns in performance and economy. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


(IN CORPORATED) Chicago, illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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ETHIOPIA: Out of the Night, While Hyenas Howl, Emerges a 


Dime-Novel Plot of Oil Concessions Won by Magnificent Unknowns 


He was a stocky, red-faced man, in- 
conspicuous in the crowd of Europeans 
and natives at Addis Ababa’s Floren- 
tine-styled railroad station. Fellow- 
passengers piling into the single train’s 
wooden carriages scarcely noticed him 
or his brief-case. The war exodus was 
on. Why bother about a red-faced man 
carrying a brief-case? 


FiasH: Within 24 hours the world 
knew why. In his case Francis W. 
Rickett carried a sheaf of papers that 
tied diplomatic red tape in a fantastic 
snarl. Emperor Haile Selassie’s signa- 
ture on the last sheet deeded half of 
Ethiopia to “Anglo-American oil inter- 
ests.” By promoting that deal, an ob- 
scure, fox-hunting British squire last 
week provoked more nightmares in two 
days than Washington Irving’s Head- 
less Horseman did in a generation at 
Sleepy Hollow. 

Who was Rickett? What had he 
done? And had he really done it? 

Answers by the gross burbled out of 
London, Washington and New York and 
spewed loosely into the press of two 
continents. Sunday The Associated 
Press followed up its provocative scoop 
(see page 18) with a detailed transcript 
of the Rickett-Selassie text—‘“75-year 
concession . . . exclusive rights ... to 
extract and render suitable for trade 
petroleum, naphtha, natural gases, 
ozocerite and all other bituminous sub- 
stances .. .” 

Diplomats, businessmen, and scien- 
tists took up the chant: OIL, OIL, OIL. 
But was there any in Ethiopia? Some 
said yes; most said no. 

Frantically the press of the English- 
speaking world tried to sound bottom. 
But it ran into diplomatic fog and jit- 
ters. Big men who might be involved 
“couldn't be reached, owing to the week- 
end.” From a barren field of supposi- 
tion, denial, hazy conjecture, and wild- 
me Statements it gleaned only a few 
acts. 


Fact: Francis William Rickett, Brit- 
ish, twice married, father of three chil- 
dren, widely admired as Master of Fox 
Hounds of the Craven Hunt, but widely 
unknown as the “Lawrence of Finance,” 
had spent eight days in Addis Ababa. 

In the night of Aug. 29-30 a messen- 
ger got Rickett out of bed and brought 
him to the Emperor’s palace. There, 
while hyenas coughed and snarled in 
the outer darkness, he pow-wowed with 


Wolde Ayeleu, Minister of Mines, Ever- 
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LIFE LINES AND PIPE LINES OF EMPIRE: 
Dark Shading in Ethiopia Indicates Area of the Rickett Concessions. 
Oil Fields: 1, Anglo-Persian; 2, Iraq; 3, Baku (Russia); 4, Roumania 


ett A. Colson, big-eared State-of-Mainer 
who has nursed Ethiopia’s treasury for 
five years, looked on. A few hours later 
Rickett left with a document bearing 
the Seal of Solomon. 

The document gave the African Ex- 
ploration and Development Co.—incor- 
porated in Delaware last July and 
“backed by Standard Oil’’—a concession 
to exploit 150,000 square miles of 
Ethiopia. 

This domain—larger than Illinois, 
Indiana, and Iowa combined—com- 
prises the lowlands between the Ethio- 
pian plateau and the Italian posses- 
sions. Over these lands the Duce’s arm- 
ies must march if they were to conquer 
the African nation. The King of Kings 
announced: “I approved for political 
and anti-war reasons.” 


African E. & D. promised to build a 
Pp e from Harrar, second largest 


‘-city/to the British Red Sea coast, pro- 


vided oil.could be found; it would invest 
$50,000,000 and pay the Emperor $25,- 
000 a year. In four or five years Ethio- 


pia’s $5,000,000 annual revenue would 
treble. 

As incorporators the African firm 
listed Arthur W. Britton, Vincent W. 
Westrup and Edward G. Williams. Rec- 
ords identified the first two as directors 
in the New York branch of Fortnum 
& Mason, importers of British cloth- 
ing and specialties. They showed Wil- 
liams as a vice president in the J. G. 
White Engineering Co. This firm last 
June received from Ethiopia a tenta- 
tive contract to dam the Nile’s head- 
waters at Lake Tana. 


These three men—none of them fi- 
nancial giants—refused to reveal in 
whose name they acted. Standard Oil 
officials who could be reached denied 
all knowledge of the Ethiopian deal. 
W..S. Farish, chairman of S. O. of 
New Jersey, which shares British oil 
interests in Asia Minor, said: “The 
matter has never been considered or 
talked of.” 

The British Government likewise de- 
nied all knowledge of the affair, The 
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Foreign Office instructed its Minister 
at Addis Ababa, Sir Sidney Barton, to 
advise Haile Selassie to “withhold the 
concession.” Haile Selassie merely re- 
plied: ‘‘Peace be unto you.” 

But there was no peace for An- 
thony Eden. News of the Rickett coup 
nearly caused him nervous prostration. 
Later in Paris, Downing Street’s amity- 
loving young diplomat told Premier 
Laval the affair would not change Brit- 
ain’s position. 

So much for the known facts. 


On, Ou, Om: Foremost among 
those who denied the existence of oil in 
Ethiopia stood Henry A. Lardner, ac- 
tive vice president of the White engi- 
neering concern. Williams, Lardner 
claimed, had nothing to do with the 
firm: “There must be a mix-up in 
names.” How, then, did Williams give 
his address as 43 Exchange Place, for- 
mer home of the White company? 
“Well, it’s a pretty large building.” 

Another negator: Dr. Barnum Brown, 
veteran geologist of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Twelve years 
ago he went over Eastern Ethiopia in 
search of petroleum for Standard Oil 
interests. His report, he said last week, 
caused them to stay out of the African 
kingdom. 

Meanwhile Mr. Rickett, who had 
boarded the train so inconspicuously at 
Addis Ababa, bounced off at Jibuti a 
world figure. With his hearty, gruff 
voice he welcomed the reporters who 
ran him down: “There is fine heavy oil 
in Ethiopia ... as rich as the Kirkuk 
region in Iraq ... at no great depth— 
about 400 meters...” 

But oil or no oil, what got the public 
excited was his agreement’s political 
import. Did Haile Selassie think that by 
granting British and American busi- 
nessmen rights in his territory he 
would get United States Marines and 
British troops in to protect their na- 
tionals ? 

Nobody thought the Emperor so in- 
genuous. Still, Americans besieged the 
State Department with queries. Secre- 
tary Hull assured the nation that the 
deal is none of the government’s busi- 
ness. A State Department employe re- 
flected general sentiment by exclaim- 
ing: “ ‘Enlist and Fight for Dear Old 
Standard Oil!’ Rubbish!” 


Known Or UnNKNowN? Last week 
many financiers and oil men “had never 
heard of Rickett.” Yet overwhelming 
testimony indicated most of the Higher- 
Ups knew how to spell Rickett back- 
wards. 

The jovial British squire had long 
since made his mark as a promoter— 
enough to handle a flat in London, an 
estate in Berkshire, and Amroth Castle 
in South Wales. This third home he 
bought some five years ago from an- 
other promoter, Lord Kylsant, whose 
over-optimistic figures about his Royal 
Mail Steam Packet line landed him in 
Wormwood Scrubbs Prison. 

‘ "two years previously the Lawrence 


of Finance formed British Oil Develop- . 


ments. For them he obtained afi im- 
portant concession from King Feisal of 
Iraq. As a token of amity Feisal gave 
Rickett several full-blooded - Arab 





== 


horses. In 1932 Mosul Oilfields Lt, 
took over these interests but retaineg 
Rickett as an adviser. 

In view of this record, political gp. 
servers in London, Paris and Rome lag 
week asked how the British Gover. 
ment, which controls Mosul, could have 
been ignorant of Rickett’s mission jp 
Ethiopia. Italian editors—meaning 
Mussolini—and many French commep. 
tators, seized on this apparent dis. 
crepancy to accuse Great Britain of 
bad faith. 

But the Big Lion, perfidious or not, 
had the Mosul oil-fields to protect. Be. 
yond these, and still more important, 
lay the Persian fields. 

Britain must maintain the upper hand 
in the Mediterranean not only to keep 
the Suez Canal open to British trade 
but also to guard the wells that furnish 
her fleet with most of its fuel. 

For oil Italy relies on imports from 
Russia and Rumania. But if these two 
countries should join in a League of 
Nations economic boycott against 
Rome, the Duce’s airplanes and fast 
cruisers soon would face a fuel famine. 
Mussolini has said—and he repeated it 
last week—that sanctions would mean 
war. 

This week fourteen British warships 
dropped anchor off Alexandria. Un- 
confirmed reports said the Admiralty 
considered sending the main fleet to 
the Mediterranean after the annual 
maneuvers. 

London’s display of strength merely 
brought more defiance from the Duce. 
To Sicily he ordered the nucleus of 
his submarine fleet and airplane rein- 
forcements. Only 140 miles separate 
the island’s southern tip from the 
African coast. No navy would care to 
brave a submarine barrage here. 


SHRAPNEL: Up in the Alps, next to 
the Austrian border, Mussolini put on 
a mightier show—war games in which 
half-a-million troops participated. He 
brought the maneuvers to a climax by 
ordering a regiment over the top “pro- 
tected” by a barrage of real shells. 
This gave Italy two new heroes: stray 
shrapnel killed one soldier and wound- 
ed another in the head. The wounded 
man, after hearing he would probably 
lose his eyesight, said: “Then let me 
see the Duce before it is too late.” 

News of the Rickett-Selassie agree- 
ment reached the Dictator “in the 
field.” To 140,000 massed troops he 
roared: “No diplomatic maneuvers will 
divert us from our purpose!” 


Then for the first time since he 
marched to power thirteen years ago he 
held a Cabinet council outside Rome. 
At Trento, in the Alps’ foothills, he or 
dered the army on a war basis for the 
next three years. He also issued eco 
nomic decrees virtually placing al! cap! 
tal in the government’s hands. 

Italian transport followed transport 
through Suez. At Port Said 10,000 
Italians cheered Mussolini’s two avi- 
ator-sons, Bruno and Vittorio, en route 
to the African front on the liner 
Saturnia with 4,000 troops. Beside them 
a purported friend of Mr. Rickett waved 
acknowledgment: Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, Il Duce’s son-in-law. 
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EXODUS: Congressmen Off for Home or Junkets; 
President, Water, and Gas Quit the White House 


With 20-cent-a-mile travel allow- 
ances, Congressmen last week bought 
3-cent-a-mile railroad tickets. They 
pocketed the difference. 


At the sound of Vice President Gar- 
ner’s adjournment gavel, Senators and 
Representatives dashed home to get in- 
to the already frenzied game of Who’ll- 
Be-Elected-Next-Year (see page 9). 
A score, not worried about politics, 
headed for Europe. 

Mr. Garner took a quick trip to 
Texas before leading 50 Congressmen 
on a mass junket to the Philippines— 
at the island government’s expense. A 
House committee of eight left for sunny 
Honolulu to study the perennial problem 
of Hawaiian statehood. 


Congress’s travel-fever spread. To 
“study foreign methods of crime de- 
tection,” Attorney General Cummings 
sailed on a government-financed Eur- 
opean trip. A navy cruiser prepared to 
speed Secretary of War Dern to the 
Philippines. Servants on Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau’s Dutchess 
County, N. Y., farm made ready for a 
visit from their boss. Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace was out winning 
the West for his AAA. From Hawaii, 
Postmaster General Farley drifted to- 
ward Washington, preceded by rumors 
of impending resignation. 

After a record week of bill-signing, 
Franklin Roosevelt himself left town 
for a Hyde Park vacation, to be fol- 
lowed by a Western tour. As soon as 
the Presidential car pulled out of the 
drive workmen shut off White House 
lights, gas, and water to prepare the 
old mansion for renovation. 

By this week the United States found 
itself ruled largely by a government of 
assistants. Only a handful of topnotch 


asl 


New Dealers stayed at the controls. 
Secretary of State Hull kept a vigilant 
eye on international hot-spots. Con- 
troller General McCarl labored to 
straighten out the mess left by Huey 
Long’s $102,000,000 filibuster (see be- 
low). Harry Hopkins and Frank 
Walker struggled with the clogged 
wheels of their work-relief machine. 


As Congress, Cabinet, and hangers- 
on, worn by Washington’s heat, scurried 
out of town, the thermometer played a 
prank. An average temperature of 75 
made it the coolest week in the capital’s 
long Summer. 


e 
LONG: Kingfish Talks Himself 


Into the Hands of His Enemies 


A $102,000,000 bill—killed by the 
jawbone of a Kingfish. 


At midnight early last week the Sen- 
ate had adjourned for the year without 
a chance to vote the Deficiency Appro- 
priation Bill. With five hours of ram- 
bling oratory the Gentleman from 
Louisiana had filibustered the measure 
to death. 

Soon anti-Long Democrats wailed: 
Huey had talked away funds needed to 
finance twenty vital government enter- 
prises. Three-quarters of the sum was 
to have gone into the Social Security 
chest for widows, orphans, crippled chil- 
dren, the aged, and the blind. 


STRATEGY: At the White House, New 
Dealers met in an attempt to scrape up 
spare millions from other Administra- 
tion sources. In press conference next 
day Mr. Roosevelt shook his head 
mournfully: He had found no legal way 
to divert the required money. The 
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Then Bill Donaldson, House Press Gallery Chief, 
and Congressman O’Connor Take a Well-Earned Rest 
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needy would have to wait till Congress 
met again. 

Students of political strategy took 
notes. In the New Deal’s solemn pro- 
tests of inability to finance its program, 
they detected a shrewd move to crush 
Louisiana’s Senator. Back to Filibuster 
Night they traced the strategy: In 
mentioning a Congressman by name, 
Huey had violated a technicality of the 
Senate rules. 

The Senators could have declared 
Long out of order and broken his fili- 
buster. Instead they voted to let him 
continue. Had the Kingfish used his 
jawbone to dig his own political grave? 


ATTACK: In the post-adjournment 
lull Long’s enemies found an unexpect- 
ed weapon. Every two years the 
House passes a resolution authorizing 
a committee to investigate election ex- 
penses. But this time the resolution’s 
authors quietly slipped the committee 
special powers “to act upon its own 
initiative.” 

Five anti-Long Louisiana represen- 
tatives seized upon the hidden phrase. 
Jubilantly they demanded: Does Louis- 
iana have a republican form of govern- 
ment as guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion? Send investigators down to probe 
into dictatorship! 

The Senate’s 


explosive Majority 


Leader, Joseph T. Robinson, took still 
another whack at the Kingfish: The 
filibuster had “disgusted the Senate 
and the country.” 


At the next session 








he would push a rules amendment to 
outlaw such one-man interference with 
important legislation. 


DEFIANCE: In a New York hotel, 
Huey—behind a red-headed bodyguard 
—spouted defiantly: “Joe won’t be there 
to amend the rules. He’s on his way 
out.” 

At the threatened investigation of 
his regime Long curled a scornful lip: 
“Let ’em come. We’ll be glad of it.” 

The Kingfish expressed no regrets 
for his filibuster. By blocking the 
Senate vote he had hoped to make 
Congress give wheat and cotton farm- 
ers more loans. ‘Why can’t Roosevelt 
use his $5,000,000,000 relief fund? 
There’s enough to polish the North 
Star.” 

After reporters the Kingfish sent a 
parting blast: “I’ve just written anoth- 
er book—‘My First Days in the White 
House.’ Ain’t that a terrible thing?” 


CCC: Army Quartermaster Gets 


An Order for Curves and Lines 


The formal rigidity of army requisi- 
tions never varies. One fixed term 
used in supply orders is GIl—govern- 
ment issue. 

To the office of the Quartermaster 
of the Pocatello, Idaho, CCC District 
last week went a regular army order 
form. It read: 
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Senator Robinson: He Wants to Hamstring a Kingfish 
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Ship to each enrolee of Company 
910, Camp Stewart, Soda Springs 
Idaho, one each, girls, GI, complete with 
lines. Total number required, 121. 

The boys wanted the girls for a ccc 
barbecue party Sept. 7. This wee, 
the quartermaster was still trying to 
fill the order. 


MISSISSIPPI: 
Long and Knocks Out Johnson 


Bilbo Swings q 


A stranger suddenly plunked down 
among Mississippi’s cane-brakes last 
fortnight might well have thought two 
United States Senators were battling 
for the State Governorship. Everywhere 
campaigners bellowed two names—Bij- 
bo and Long. 

Senator Theodore (The Man) Bilbo 
had hustled down from Washington to 
stump for Hugh White, wealthy lumber 
operator, for Mississippi’s Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination. In. shirt 
sleeves and bright red suspenders, the 
waspish little Senator shouted himself 
hoarse telling voters that Paul John- 
son, White’s opponent, had Huey Long’s 
support. 

As if Long were a plague, Johnson 
denied the charge. His speeches large- 
ly ignored White, but filled the State 
with vilification of Bilbo: “That lousy 
little runt.” In turn, White and his 
backers dismissed Johnson as “a tool 
of Long” and spent their time lambast- 
ing the Louisiana Kingfish. The Long- 
Bilbo rumpus all but drowned out the 
names of the actual candidates. 

Last week, to the tune of a murder 
and numerous brawls, 350,000 voters 
cast ballots. White won the Demo- 
cratic nomination by a 12,000 majority. 





THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 
Warned cotton producers cooperating with 
the AAA to keep careful sales records, thus 
protecting their eligibility to co t gov- 
ernment loans and grants under t I 
policy. The AAA will lend 10 
pound, and grant, up to 2 cents, t! 
ence between cotton’s daily averag« 
price and last year’s 12 cent loan. 
Signed: bill prohibiting ‘“‘gold clause” suits 
after Jan.1, Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage 
Bill, Railroad Retirement Pensi Bill, 
tuffey Coal Bill, Alcohol Control Bill, Tax 
Bill, TVA amendments, Neutrality Resolu- 
tion, Rivers and Harbors Bill. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Commerce Department’s Bureau of the Cen- 
sus reported 1,396,903 deaths in 1 com- 
pared with 1,342,106 in 1933. There were 
2,167,636 births in 1934, compared th 2,- 
081,232 in 1933. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull issued 
ment charging Soviet Government \ 1 vi 
olating its pledge to United States (see 
page 12). 

Commerce Department’s United Stat¢ 
ping Board Bureau reported 
American shipping industry carri« . 
tourists to Europe during May, June, ane 
July—the largest number since Of 


s Ship- 
the 


30,000 


these, 74,000 still have to be brought back. 
OTHER AGENCIES: . 
Securities and Exchange Commission openee 
the way for permanent registration of for- 
eign bonds listed on American exchanges 

by extending for three months, unt March 

31, the time in which application r such 


registration must be made. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Aug. 29) 





ROMGAD = 5 5 cree cccssesvens sases: $43,6 992.59 
Expenditures ..cccsccccccevesess $65, 600,310.¥ 
eS eee 26 sbssuterye $1,948, 667,002.79 
Deficit, fiscal year.....seseees-- $665,900 611.09 
PUBMC-GOBE. oc ccccccssceveces $29,038,483,651.48 
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ACME 
Hearst's Change of Political Mind 
Makes the Front Page of His 26 Papers 


Because in Mississippi Republicans are 
about as plentiful as Arabs, that meant 
White was the State’s next Governor. 

Joyously The Man Bilbo crowed: 
“We have kicked Huey Long out of 
Mississippi and he won’t be able to 
crawl or swim back as long as the 
Mississippi River flows.” 


HAMILTON: G-Men Unearth the 
Last of the Dillinger Mobsters 


In his boyhood John (Three-Finger 
Jack) Hamilton—Dillinger gang sharp- 
shooter—-hated to go out in the dark. 
He was a model of good behavior. He 
chopped firewood for his mother and 
gave her the money he earned. 

His brother William, a South Bend, 
Ind, welder, remembers John fondly: 
“He never drank a drop in his life. He 
did not smoke nor use profanity. John 
was a kindly soul.” 

At 28, Three-Finger Jack stopped be- 
having and started playing with ma- 
chine-guns. Before he finished, his 
record showed four murders and a 
half-dozen bank robberies. 

Two Aprils ago, Hamilton, Dillinger, 
and another henchman, Homer Van 
Meter, blazed their way from the Little 
Bohemia roadhouse, ambushed by Fed- 
tral agents, in the Wisconsin woods. 
Pursuers sent a storm of lead after 
the fleeing gangster car. Hamilton 
disappeared, but in the abandoned au- 
tomobile police found a cushion soaked 
With blood, 


G-Men accounted for the rest of the 


Dillinger gang, by bullets, execution, 
or long prison terms. Only Hamilton 
left no trace. 

Secret information a fortnight ago 
sent government investigators pros- 
pecting with pick and shovel off the 
Illinois State highway near Oswego. 
Late into last week the diggers tore 
up soil at random over a %-mile radius. 
Then Federal Agent R. D. Brown no- 
ticed the foot-high grass had turned to 
weeds in one small spot between a 
gravel pit and the road. Brown plied 
his shovel furiously and turned up a 
bone. Farther down moldered the re- 
mains of a bullet-riddled corpse. 

On it lay a rusty good-luck horse- 
shoe. A gray felt hat still perched on 
the gaping skull. 

The dead man’s confederates had cut 
away the hand bearing the tell-tale 
three fingers. Lye blotted nearly all 
the other identification marks—tattoo- 
ing and scars. No flesh remained for 
fingerprints. Only the teeth, compared 
with charts at Washington, provided 
a key to the corpse’s identity. 

At last the Justice Department de- 
cided it had leveled the ghost of Three- 
Finger Jack. It could close its Dillinger 
gang files. 


POLITICS: Hearst Changes Fist 
To Glad Hand for Al Smith 


Smith has always been too close to 
Tammany and too close to certain public 
service corporations to make him an 
ideal public official—William Randolph 
Hearst, 1919. 

Hearst is a particularly low type of 
man... He hasn’t a drop of good, clean, 
red blood in his body—Alfred E. Smith, 
1919. 

As long as Hearst and McAdoo are 
running the Democratic Party, I don’t 
want anything to do with it—Alfred E. 
Smith, 1932. 


Such milestones stud the 30-year rec- 
ord of the Hearst-Smith feud. It all 
started in 1906 when Hearst came to 
New York and lambasted “Big Tom” 
Foley, young Smith’s political god- 
father. The grudge reached its climax 
in 1928-1932, when the publisher helped 
sink Smith’s Presidential hopes. Re- 
peatedly during his long career Hearst 
has changed political coats. But not 
once did he wear the Smith colors. 

Last week the 72-year-old publisher 
about-faced. On his massive head he 
clapped the Brown Derby: Al Smith 
should be President! 


TumMULT: A _ pre-campaign - barrage 
boomed all week. Republicans boosted 
either Senator William E. Borah of 
Idaho or Frank Knox, Chicago News 
publisher. Former Vice President Curtis 
—no longer eligible to vote because he 
moved his legal residence from Kansas 
to the District of Columbia, where vot- 
ing is outlawed—pushed forward Gov. 
Alfred Landon of his native State. And 
Wilson’s Secretary of State, Bainbridge 
Colby, whose political connections have 
been almost as chameleonic as Hearst’s, 
cried out for a party of “Constitutional 
Democrats.” 


ew ‘wine ey 
Al Smith Has Not Publi- 
cized Any Change of Heart 


Above the booming sounded the deep 
tones of Hearst. The publisher spread 
a 1,000-word signed statement over 
the front pages of his 26 newspapers. 
Excerpts: 


On a Third Party: “I think there 
should be a Jeffersonian Democratic 
Party in the field... I think Alfred E. 
Smith would make a powerful candi- 
date. He is the accredited leader of the 
Democratic Party ... His principles are 
the historic principles of the party. As- 
sociated with him should be some no- 
table Southern Democrat like Gov- 
ernor Ritchie, or Senator Byrd, or Gov- 
ernor Talmadge.” 


On the GOP: “Mr. Hoover is a good 
man—as a private citizen. As a candi- 
date he would be a calamity... 


“The Republicans might well nomi- 
nate Governor Landon of Kansas or 
Frank Knox of Illinois. In fact Landon 
and Knox would make a very appealing 
ticket.” 


On the New Deal: “TI think, too, that 
this regular Democratic Party should 
sue out an injunction to prevent the 
Socialist Party from using its name 
. . . The genuine Democratic Party 
should not have its honored name stolen 
by the autocratic, Asiatic party of Karl 
Marx and Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


Between-the-line readers snickered. 
Hearst, long accused of being anti-Jew- 
ish, had discreetly used the word “‘Asi- 
atic.” In his GOP comments, they de- 
tected a barb. Frank Knox, Hearst’s 
General Manager until the two squab- 
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bled in 1930, stood in second place on 
the publisher’s Republican ticket. 


Ecuoes: Up in his Empire State 
Building office Al Smith said nothing— 
publicly. Hearst’s Vice-Presidential 
candidates, Byrd and Ritchie, denied 
any third-party intentions. Governor 
Talmadge said nothing about plans for 
the Vice Presidency. Monday, however, 
he admitted he might make a good 
President. If elected, he promised: “I’m 
going to have advisers who never went 
beyond the eighth grade—no college 
professors!” 

In Chicago, Democrat-in-Chief Farley 
smiled his broadest: “No matter what 
they do, no matter what they say, they 
can’t stop Roosevelt in 1936.” 


LABOR: U. S. Sidesteps Force and 
Persuasion; Wins With Threats 


Until two months ago Uncle Sam 
could use no stronger weapon than 
persuasion on strikers and employers 
to regulate industrial difficulties. Now, 
thanks to the Labor Relations Act, the 
government can enforce court orders to 
make bosses swallow the pill of arbi- 
tration. 

Last week Uncle Sam wielded a rare 
but even more effective Big Stick— 
profitable Federal contracts. By threat- 
ening to snatch $50,000,000 worth of 
navy business from the New York Ship- 
building Corp., he put 4,600 men back 
to work. 

Since May, three cruisers and four 
torpedo-boat destroyers have lain half- 
finished in the company’s Camden, N.J., 
yards. Workers demanded arbitration, 
union shops, better pay, shorter hours, 
and abolition of piecework. The strike 
cost them more than $1,750,000 in 
wages. Company directors and Presi- 
dent John F. Metten—who started his 
career as a machinist—preferred to 
sacrifice $15,000,000 in new contracts 
rather than dicker with organized labor. 

Aug. 6 the Navy Department lost 
patience. An ultimatum sped to Presi- 
dent Metten: Three days to arbitrate; 
otherwise, our ships go to another yard! 

Fifteen minutes before the deadline, 
Camden’s reply flashed back: Jersey 
law forbids closed shops, but we'll arbi- 
trate everything else. 

Marine union officials snatched up 
the compromise. Last week President 
Roosevelt’s arbitration board—Henry 
A. Wiley, retired Rear Admiral, and 
Robert W. Bruere and Col. Frank P. 
Douglass, New Deal labor experts-— 
convened to settle the dispute within a 
60-day government limit. Workers left 
relief rolls and climbed diligently back 
on the shells of the navy’s seven neg- 
lected ships. 


STrRire: Far away in Detroit, labor 
felt less jubilant. In the new Inter- 
national Union of United Automobile 
Workers the craft union vs. industrial- 
union struggle reached a crisis. Re- 
luctantly William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
finally took sides on an issue he had 
long avoided. 








The Camden Strike Lasted Too Long to Suit Uncle Sam 


Craft unions—sometimes called hor- 
izontal—and industrial unions—verti- 
cal—conflict in their drive for mem- 
bership. Crafts recruit workers doing 
similar jobs in different industries; in- 
dustrials enroll workers in the same in- 
dustry. 

In Detroit last week President Green 
gave mixed blessings to a charter for 
the newly formed I1.U.U.A.W. In- 
dustrial unionists wanted the group to 
include all auto workers, regardless of 
craft. For them Green had disap- 
pointing orders: Take all types of 
workers in—except machinists and 
metal workers. 


Why the exception? Students of la- 
bor organization technique explained: 
Machinists and metal workers belong 
to powerful craft unions. These crafts 
refused to cut their strength by allow- 
ing the desertion of their auto mem- 
bers. Craft influence dominated the 
A. F. of L. decision. 


Helplessly the International tried to 
strike back. By 164 to 112 it defeated 
a resolution to put into the new union’s 
presidency Green’s chief field organizer 
—Francis J. Dillon. But the A. F. of L. 
claimed its right to superintend the 
International during its early months 
of experiment. Despite the vote, Green 
appointed Dillon and a full slate of 
provisional officers. Soothingly he an- 
nounced his A. F. of L. would pay 
Dillon’s $6,000 annual salary. 


This week Father Charles E. Cough- 
lin, radio priest, turned the auto strug- 
gle into a three-cornered fight. At De- 
troit he launched an Automotive Indus- 
trial Workers’ Association claiming 21,- 


INTERNATIONAL 


000 members, against the I.U.U.A. 
W.’s 35,000: “The A. F. of L. has set 
back the movement by... dictatorial 
methods.” 


BuLteTs: Eight weeks ago cotton 
mill workers at the Pelzer, S. C., Manu- 
facturing Co.’s plants went on strike. 
Before National Guardsmen reached 
the troubled area, two persons met death. 

Late last-week Gov. Olin D. Johnson 
declared “the state of insurrection” 
ended. Troops withdrew, leaving de- 
fiant workers in heavy picket lines. 

Monday morning a strikebreaker’s 
automobile roared toward the mill’s 
front entrance. Guns spat in all di- 
rections. Under the clearing smoke lay 
22 injured. Mrs. Bertha Kelly, mother 
of two children, died almost instantly 
of a wound in the throat. 


SEDITION: Editor Tries to Start 


A Riot and Starts a Rout 

For four years labor organizers, mili- 
tant Liberals, and avowed Communists 
have stormed a new frontier—Alabama. 

The Scottsboro trials provided a ready 
target. In Birmingham, depression- 
ridden steel center, jobless Negro min- 
ers and mill workers grumbled restless- 
ly. And throughout the State 160,000 
destitute tenant farmers seemed ripe 
for agitation. 

Solid Alabamians wince ai the 
thought of social upheaval. “Yankee 
troublemakers” stumping the State, en 
raged them. This Summer, Alabamas 
American Legion framed a drastic anti- 
Sedition bill. Agricultural landlords and 
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industrial officials helped whiz the meas- 
ure through the Legislature. It author- 
ized a $1,000 fine and a year’s imprison- 
ment for anyone urging forceful over- 
throw of the government or possessing 
publications urging such overthrow. 

For days the bill lay on a desk be- 
fore the State’s plump little Governor, 
Bibb Graves. Louder and louder news- 
papers clamored for a veto in the name 
of Freedom of the Press. Finally the 
Governor summoned courage to over- 
come his leanings as a Legionnaire and 
ex-Ku Klux Klansman. He bit off a 
fresh chew of tobacco, reached for a 
pen, and scribbled a strong message 
vetoing the bill as “unnecessary.” 

The press cheered, then jeered. The 
Governor had waited one day too long; 
the bill had automatically become law. 

Down in sleepy little Dothan, a witty, 
red-haired young editor named Julian 
Hall flushed angrily. Why not defy the 
fool law? On the front page of his 
Dothan Eagle (circulation: 6,000) he 
plastered a hair-raising editorial: 

We advocate the overthrow of Ala- 
bama’s government by violence. We 
urge the citizens to arm themselves with 
shillalals, set out for Montgomery, and 
whale hell out of the members of the 
Legislature who voted for the anti-se- 
dition bill. . Capitalism and the curse 
of privaie profit must be destroyed .. . 
all profits to be shared alike by every 
one—white, black, old, young, compe- 
tent, competent, Christian, and 
heathen. 

Come, comrades! Let’s be marching! 
Down with Democracy! 

Conservative townsmen rubbed their 
‘yes. But no fine or sentence fell on 


WIDE WORLD 


James Moffett (Right) Quits FHA: Stewart McDonald May Replace Him 


The Eagle’s plucky editor. In fact, the 
Governor already was pressing his Leg- 
islature to throw out the offensive act. 
Last week the legislators complied and 
Graves scratched his signature across 
the repeal bill. Alabama’s anti-sedition 
law died at the age of 28 days. 


ROOSEVELTS: Senator Guffey 
Brings Along His Own Mementos 


Like small boys gathering sea shells, 
Congressmen seek White House pens. 
Since January they have collected more 
than 200. Whenever the President signs 
an important bill he stages a ceremony 
and presents the pens he uses to the 
bill’s sponsors and champions. 


Last week, through a long succession 
of formal bill-signings, Mr. Roosevelt 
had to resort to digital gymnastics to 
make the pens go around. He wrote 
parts of his name, the date, and the 
word Approved, each with a different 
pen. On one bill he used fourteen pens 
—of the common wooden variety the 
government buys for approximately a 
penny apiece. 

Senator Joseph F. Guffey wanted a 
more fitting memento—but he had to 
supply it himself. For the signing of 
his Guffey Coal Bill the Pennsylvania 
Democrat took to the White House 
eight fountain pens, each inscribed to 
show its significance. 


® At the semi-weekly White House 
press conference, reporters asked for 
confirmation of published reports that 
the President would balance the budget 


in 1939. Mr. Roosevelt smiled genially, 
but dodged the question: How could he 
say when he didn’t know who would be 
President in 1939? 


® For weeks sports pages have bally- 
hooed news of the coming heavyweight 
fight between Joe Louis, the Brown 
Bomber of Detroit, and Max Baer. Last 
week Joe hustled to Washington to 
meet the President. Afterward he 
grieved: “Mr. President ask me who I 
was gonna fight next.” é 


® Sarah Delano Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s mother, found her son Franklin 
“at the very outset ... plump, pink 
and nice. I used to love to bathe and 
dress him.” 

Last week at the annual Dutchess 
County (N. Y.) Fair, she worked over 
not one baby but 96—as one of three 
judges of a baby health and beauty con- 
test. Ten nurses failed to quiet the 
babies’ yowls. “Get a Mickey Mouse,” 
said Mrs. Roosevelt. At sight of the 
doll, the children shut up. 


e 
MOFFETT: FHA Administrator 


Gets a Laurel and Leave to Go 


Last March James A. Moffett tried to 
step down from his job; private affairs 
needed the stocky Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator’s full-time attention. In- 
stead of letting Moffett go, the Presi- 
dent gave him a vacation. All Summer 
FHA’s 49-year-old director toured the 
world. At Washington, the organiza- 
tion he had built clicked smoothly 
along, supervised by his next-in-com- 
mand, Stewart McDonald. 

A fortnight ago Moffett sent another 
resignation to the White House. In 
his swan song he rehearsed FHA’s 
achievements: It was now issuing $60,- 
000,000 monthly for insurance of con- 
struction and repair loans. In the first 
year of operation—July, 1934 to July, 
1935—the value of residential building 
permits had gone up 214 per cent. The 
number of agencies lending money for 
construction purposes at a basic in- 
terest rate no higher than 5 per cent 
leaped from 150 to 5,581. Beseechingly 
Moffett added: “I beg you now to ac- 
cept my resignation.” 

Last week he got an answer to his 
prayer. The President wrote a warm 
letter: “Dear Jim: You have done a 
splendid piece of work. Because of the 
Housing Act we have succeeded in en- 
couraging investments in mortgages, 
lower rates of interest, and a very def- 
inite increase in building and repair 
operations.” Washington expected As- 
sistant Director McDonald would soon 
begin hanging his hat on his former 
chief’s rack. 

Ex-Administrator Moffett will not 
miss his official salary of $10,000 year- 
ly. In Washington he won a reputa- 
tion for lavish entertaining. Last week 
reports had him planning to move up 
from the vice presidency to the presi- 
dency of the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia. If that falls through, he can 
still draw upon Moffett millions, built 
by his father in Standard Oil’s early 
days. 
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U. S. S. R.: Moscow ‘Declines’ the American Protes 
Against Propaganda; Hull’s Reply a ‘Statemenr 








Litvinoff, Kalinin and the French 
the United States Charged Litvino 


mbassador, Dejean: 
s Promises Broken 


SOVFOTO 


SOVFOTO 


A black 12-cylinder Cadillac sedg, 
flying an American flag from the lef 
front mudguard pulled up last wee, 
before the Foreign Office in Moscow. 
Out stepped a husky man in a gray 
sack suit, stiff collar, and gray felt hat 
Ambassador William C. Bullitt mounteg 
to the second floor of the former fire 
insurance building and strolled into the 
sparsely furnished office of Nikolai Nn. 
Krestinsky, Acting Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs. 

In German the American greeted 
the stocky Bolshevist. Then he sgat 
down in one of two Gothic chairs, 
Krestinsky handed over a document, A 
few minutes later American Embassy 
clerks began translating the Soviet 
Union’s reply to Washington's angry 
protest that the Third International 
Congress violated the anti-propaganda 
pledge with which Moscow assured 
American recognition. 


‘CONSEQUENCES’: President Roosevelt 
awaited the Soviet rejoinder with some 
anxiety. With his own hand, capital 
gossip said, he had packed additional 
punch into the American protest. They 
saw his diplomatic wallop in the an- 
nouncement that the United States 
“anticipates the most serious conse- 
quences” if Moscow fails to curb 
American Reds; that “the development 
of friendly relations will . . . inevitably 
be precluded” if the Soviet Govern- 
ment continues to encourage such 
propagandists. 

Stalin and his aides appeared pre- 
pared to take whatever consequences 
resulted. The American note, said the 
Soviet retort, mentioned “no facts of 
any kind . . . which would be con- 
sidered as a violation on the part of 
the Soviet Government of its obliga- 
tions.” It is “not unknown” to Wash- 
ington, Moscow argued, that the Soviet 
Union “cannot take upon itself and 
has never taken upon itself obligations 
of any kind with regard to the Com- 
munist International.” Therefore, Mos- 
cow “felt obliged to decline’ the 
American protest. 


CONSEQUENCES: For four days Wash- 
ington pondered the note. The rebuff 
seemed to invite rupture of diplomatic 
relations. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull mulled over Paragraph 4 of the 
pre-recognition pledge given by Maxim 
Litvinoff, Soviet Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs. 

In that paragraph the Soviet Union 
promised “not to permit the formation 
or residence on its territory . . . and t0 
prevent the activity on its territory of 
any organization or group, or of repre 
sentatives of officials of any orgamiza- 
tion or group—which has as an aim 
the overthrow of, or the bringing about 
by force of, a change in the political 
or social order of .. . the United 
States, its territories or possessions. 
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yet Moscow now insisted the pledge 
did not cover the Third International 


(Comintern). 

Correspondents waited for the sen- 
sational “consequences.” None came. 
Hull, obviously anxious to avoid further 
correspondence, merely got out a state- 
ment. 


He quoted Paragraph 4, announcing 
it “irrefutably covers” Comintern ac- 
tivities. “That there has been a clean- 
cut disregard and disavowal of the 
pledge by the Soviet Government is 
. . It is not possible for the 


obvious . 
Soviet Government to disclaim its obli- 
gation.” If Moscow persists in ignoring 


her promises, Russo-American relations 
will be “seriously impaired.” 

No break. Not even a note. Unof- 
ficial Washington wondered if the Presi- 
dent had injected politics into his di- 
plomacy. At last month’s International 
Congress, Georgi Dimitroff painted Mr. 
Roosevelt as less hostile to communism 
than his capitalist foes. Some theorists 
felt that his sharp note aimed to fore- 
stall charges of undue sympathy with 
the Reds. He deliberately weakened 
the statement, critics decided, because a 
preak with Moscow would show up 
recognition as a mistake. 

Monday, Hearst’s New York Ameri- 
can mocked the Administration: YOO 
HOO, RUSSIA! WE ARE MAD AT YOU... 
SECRETARY HULL THINKS STALIN IS A 
HUSSY. 

£ 


INDIA: Mohmand Haji Visits 
British Soil; Gets Return Call 


‘If a Mohmand runs amuck it takes 
Allah to hold him.” 

British Army officers stationed in 
dusty Peshawar below the Khyber Pass 


smile at the tribal proverb. Yet they 
admit that the Haji of Turangzai adds 
interest to northwest frontier life. The 


tall, hawk-nosed chieftain schemes con- 
tinually to seize the city from which 
they control 13,400 square miles in- 
habited by 2,250,000 natives who re- 
sent foreign rule. 

Last week army men felt they had 


curbed the Haji—temporarily. Royal 
Air Force planes had bombed his lofty 
strongholds. British-led native troops 


had sprayed his barren peaks with 
mountain-howitzer shells. Sixty of his 
followers, said British, lay dead. 

The punitive expedition followed re- 
peated Mohmand attacks on Gandab 
Valley road workers. Britons built the 
road two years ago to speed avengers 
into the Safed Koh range. The Haji, an 
Upper Mohmand, likes to raid his tribal 
cousins, the Lower Mohmands, whose 
earth huts clutter the low hills north 
of Peshawar District’s fertile plains. 

He despises the lowlanders who ac- 
cept British sovereignty in return for 
poor relief. Only the proud mountain 
tribes, he thinks, can thrash the white 
men. lhe priest, politician, and warrior 
has long frustrated British attempts at 
ama with his upland neigh- 
ors. 


During the World War his portable 
printing press worked overtime turning 





HARRIS & EWING 


Secretary Hull Has His Weather 
Eye on International Hot-Spots 
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Stalin: Prepared to Take What Comes 





William Bullitt: He Delivers Re- 
bukes and Receives Rejections 
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out pamphlets urging mountaineers to 
rebel. Mohammed Ali, his secretary 
who holds a B.A. degree from Cam- 
bridge, gave class to this propaganda 
campaign. It failed, but in 1925-27 the 
Haji stirred up trouble in the nearby 
Bajaur tribe. In 1930 he directed an 
Upper Mohmand expedition that threat- 
ened the Peshawar cantonments, 2 miles 
northwest of the city. 

British officers hoped his latest defeat 
would discourage the Haji for at least 
a few months. Even his death would not 
end his influence. He is training his son, 
the Fakir of Alingar, to carry on the 
bad work. 


GERMANY: Goebbels’s Foe Plays 
A Pawn; Goering’s Move Next 


Last week Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
Reichsbank president, pushed his row 
with Propaganda Minister Paul Joseph 
Goebbels toward a showdown. He 
rehired Emil Koeppen, a former Reich- 
bank official, and called on Gen. Her- 
mann Wilhelm Goering, Premier of 
Prussia, to help him restore Koeppen’s 
“honor.” 

Behind the row looms the bigger feud 
between Nazi conservatives and ex- 
tremists. Dr. Schacht stands for bank- 
ing and business—which Jew-baiting 
hurts. Dr. Goebbels, fierce anti-Semite, 
blows a demagogic trumpet for the 
down-and-out. Goering is his bitterest 
rival in party politics. 

Koeppen stumbled into the Schacht- 
Goebbels quarrel last November. The 
shy, pedantic bureaucrat tried to evict 
a tenant with a tubercular wife and 
three sick children in default of $1.60 
back rent. Goebbels’s newspaper, Der 
Angriff (The Attack) fired popular 
fury. A mob hurled stones through the 
windows of Koeppen’s home. Dismissed 
from the Reichbank, he spent three 
months in a concentration camp for his 
“unsocial attitude.” 

In re-employing Koeppen, Dr. Schacht 
explained an investigation showed that 
the landlord had treated his tenants 
humanely. A civil servant, he wrote 
to Goering, “has been most seriously 
injured without cause.” 

Mindful of the censorship Dr. Goeb- 
bels imposed on. his recent speech 
against Jew baiting, Dr. Schacht tossed 
Goering a poser. He requested the Pre- 
mier to get the new version of the 
Koeppen story into the press, especially 
Der Angriff. 


CATHOLICS: Reich Priests Condemn 


‘Pharisaical Arrogance’ of Nazis 


Aug. 20, Germany’s Roman Catholic 
prelates. convened at Fulda: to discuss 
persecution in the Third Reich. Near 
the tomb of St. Boniface, the Benedic- 
tine monk who’in the 8th century con- 
verted the Teutonic tribes from “the 
shadow of death of paganism,” they 
signed a pastoral letter. 

Sunday, St. Boniface became the sym- 
bol of a new fight on paganism. Priests 
throughout the Reich read the sharp 
message. “We condemn all violations 
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of existing State laws, but we also con- 
demn the pharisaical arrogance ... 
which covers with the cloak of silence 
everything done by party members and 
makes such a to-do over what other 
men do.” The letter cautioned parents 
“as a sacred duty” to keep their chil- 
dren out of the Hitler Youth movement. 

In a startling challenge to Nazi au- 
thority, the Bishops urged communi- 
cants to defy offensive statutes. Where 
Nazi law conflicts “with the laws of 
nature and the command of God,” as in 
sterilization and eugenic marriage, 
Catholics must “obey God rather than 
man.” 


FOOD: Reich Cuts Prices and Gives the 


Workman a Break, Tradesmen a Kick 


Walter Darre, good-looking German 
Agricultural Minister, shuffled economic 
burdens last week. He decreed food- 
price cuts that benefited workers but 
hurt tradesmen. , 

Curtailed imports plus a none-too- 
bountiful harvest had raised prices 10 
to 15 per cent since March. Darre’s or- 
ders puts them back—at the expense of 
retailers. 

Under the new schedules, pork will 
approximate 27 cents a pound, beef 23, 
domestic lard 42, beef tallow 23. For 
110 pounds of potatoes, consumers will 
pay $1.36, 52 cents less than last year. 

Workers welcomed the cuts but felt 
that the government might also have 
raised their salaries. For unskilled la- 
bor they average $12 a week, for skilled 
work they earn up to $20. 


BELGIUM: Royal Family Hit by 
Second Tragedy in Two Years 


After a week of rain, the clear morn- 
ing sharpened the mountains. Wave- 
lets tossed sunlight about on Lake 
Lucerne. King Leopold III of the Bel- 
gians and Queen Astrid decided to de- 
vote Aug. 29, the last day of their 
Swiss vacation, to a favorite sport. 
They would climb a difficult peak. 

After breakfast at their yellow villa 
near the lake, the handsome young 
couple climbed into the front seat of a 
new 8-cylinder Packard, recent addi- 
tion to the royal fleet of Minervas. The 
chauffeur sat in the rear of the four- 
passenger open car, near a pile of 
alpenstocks, hob-nailed climbing boots, 
and coils of rope. 

Followed by another machine carry- 
ing members of his entourage, King 
Leopold drove north and northeast on 
the two-lane road bordering the lake. 
Nine miles of asphalt streamed under 
the wheels. Near the village of Kuss- 
nacht, on a slightly downhill straight- 
away, the dark green Packard sud- 
denly swerved. 

The right wheels shot through a 
break in the curb. For 95 feet the car 
straddled the low barrier, then side- 
swiped a tree. Another curb opening 
let the left wheels through. The car 
whirled at nearly right angles, grazed 
another tree, and rolled down a grassy 
slope into shallow water. The quick 


succession of impacts and twists flung 
out first the Queen, then the King. 


TRAGEDY: The monarch, suffering 
from a fractured rib and cuts on his 
face and right arm, stumbled to his 
feet. By this time the following car 
had pulled up. “The King asked vague- 
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Astrid, Queen of the Belgians: 
Subjects Mourn Her Death 


ly about the Queen,” said a woman 
member of the party. 
a daze. 


“He seemed in 


“Suddenly he saw her lying in the 


gutter at the side of the road. ~-He 
knelt beside her and called ‘Astrid!’ 
And when she didn’t answer, he took 
her in his arms.” 





—— 


The pear tree had crushed Astriq’s 
head. For the second time in eighteen 
months, grief bowed Leopold. He gazeq 
at his dead wife. That same hour jp 
Brussels priests celebrated requiem 
mass for his father, former King 4). 
bert, who died last year in a mountain 
fall. 

The young monarch kissed his Queen, 
then stood dazed while a village priest 
administered last rites. A local doctor 
stitched his cut mouth and bound his 
injured arm. Then Leopold followeg 
his consort to Lucerne. The slightly ip. 
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jured chauffeur took the sport gear 
back to the villa. 

Premier Paul van Zeeland arrived by 
plane that afternoon. He ordered three 
special cars attached to the St. Gothard 
Express for the journey back to Brus- 
sels. Before it left, Leopold kneit two 
hours beside the bier. Rain poured 

. #gain from gray skies. 


CAUSE: Leopold told aides that he 
had leaned over to look at a map which 
his wife opened. “It lasted only a sec- 


ond, and when I looked again at the 
road the car was almost on top of a 
tree.” One report said he told local 
gendarmes he was driving at 30 miles 
an hour. Later police said the speed- 
ometer showed 55. The machine, they 
added, was in perfect condition before 


the accident. 


RETURN: While the funeral train 
sped through the night, Swiss peasants 
heaped flowers on the spot where Queen 
Astrid died. At every station crowds 


bade her farewell. Churchbells tolled 
as the body crossed the Belgian border. 
Thousands of sorrowful citizens packed 
the big square in front of the Brussels 
north station for the _ black-draped 
train’s arrival next morning. 

An elaborate cortege wound through 
the capital’s black-draped streets. Dis- 
tant guns boomed salutes. The Queen 
lay in state in the Hall of the Thinker 
in the gray-walled palace. 3elgians 
filed sobbing past her white, violet- 
strewn bier. 


GrieF: They loved the pretty, dark- 
haired Swedish girl who became Bel- 
gium’s Crown Princess, Nov. 4, 1926. 
Her romance with Leopold provided a 
refreshing contrast to the usual pre- 
determined royal courtship. 

The Crown Prince, then 24, used to 
visit Stockholm secretly to see his 20- 
year-old sweetheart. Often he traveled 
in third-class railway carriages and 
carried his own handbag. Astrid, 
daughter of Prince Karl of Sweden and 
Princess Ingeborg of Denmark, used to 
cook his meals herself. Even after she 
became Queen she prepared him oc- 
casional dishes. 

Her skill at embroidery also pleased 
Belgian housewives. They still talk of 
her delight in pushing her own per- 
ambulator. Peasants admired her 
ability to cultivate a garden. Miners 
remember the hours she spent organ- 
izing relief projects. 

She bore Leopold three children— 
Princess Josephine, now 7; Prince 
Baudoin, 5, the heir to the throne; and 
Prince Albert, 15 months. King Le0- 
pold’s mother, Dowager Queen Eliza- 
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peth who hurried home from Italy, 
promised to help him rear them. 

In Stockholm, Swedes wept at news 
of Astrid’s death. Cables of condolence 
fashed from many lands. But few 
mourners felt the Queen’s loss more 
than the eldest and prettiest of her 
children. 

“your mother has gone on a long 
journey,” the Countess du Roy de Bric- 
quay told Princess Josephine. “She 
may never return,” she added in re- 
ply to a question. 

Suddenly the child understood what 
the lady-in-waiting was trying to say. 
“It’s not true!” she sobbed. “It’s not 
true! 


MONACO: The Casino Bars Its 
Doors to a Bedraggled Prince 


During a storm last week the little 
yacht Sister Anne put in at Monte Car- 
jo. Her drenched guests tramped up the 
hill to the Society of Sea Baths. 

In the old days, only patrons in eve- 
ning dress could pass the guarded por- 
tals of the famous casino. Although 
sports outfits may now pass, the group 
proved too much for the doorman. He 
stopped the leader—a bedraggled indi- 
vidual in a clinging blue sweater, dirty 
flanneis, and dripping cap. 

“Here, you can’t come in dressed like 
that!’ 

He propelled the passive visitor to- 
ward the door. A follower raised a rum- 
pus, and an. official dashed up. A few 
seconds later, he bowed apologies to His 
Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales. 


GREECE: Trade Currents Cause 
Farmers to Riot Over Raisins 


A generation ago fat currants bred 
fat times in the sunny Peloponnesus. 
Affluent Greek growers thought nothing 
of using five-drachma notes—then 
worth 96 cents—for wadding in their 
muzzle-loading shotguns. 

Today no residents blow moneyed 
charges at the peninsula’s partridges 
and hares. Five depreciated drachmas, 
though they total less than 5 cents, 
don’t grow on every vine. 

The purple currant, a variety of 
grape unlike the American red currant, 
no longer finds a ready overseas buyer. 
World depression, trade agreements, 
and high foreign tariffs combine 
against the little republic. Not Pelopen- 
nesian but Australian raisins now 
Shuggie inside millions of British buns 
and cakes, threatening Greece in her 
best market. A trade pact throws Ger- 
Manny's business to Turkey. Tariff- 
protected California raisins lure Amer- 
ican consumers. 

Since 1925 Greeks have withheld cur- 
rants from circulation in hope of forc- 
ing up prices. But grape raisins have 
supplanted currant raisins. Moreover, 
Greece has not even a monopoly of her 
own product. Both Australia and 
California now grow the fruit named 
for Corinth, 

Last week farmers picked up shot- 
guns, shovels, and axes. From hun- 


dreds of little white-washed houses 
they converged on towns and massed 
in sweltering streets. They demanded 
that the government fix high currant 
prices. In some places rioters tried to 
burn Federal warehouses that hold the 
currant surplus. 

Police tried to halt them. Shotguns 


INTERNATIONAL 
Edward of Wales—Not Natty 
Enough for a Monte Carlo Doorman 


kicked. Officers’ pistols cracked. But 
casualties were low. The peninsular 
war resulted in one death, with five 
peasants wounded. 

Pericles Rhallis, diminutive Interior 
Minister, promised to do what he could. 
So did Premier Panayoti Tsaldaris. 
Both men are growers of currants. 
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Greeks who raise no currants felt 
the government had already done 
much. Beside lending growers funds 
and storing surplus fruit it compels 
all citizens to buy with every plain 
loaf at least one loaf of currant bread. 


LITHUANIA: Foodstuff Boycott 
As Protest Against Hard Times 


On all the roads to Kaunas last week, 
Lithuanian peasants in embroidered 
homespun kept guard. They camped in 
the woods, armed with rusty flintlocks, 
pistols, and heavy spears, determined 
to block the capital’s food supply. 

They were victims of their country’s 
row with Germany over Memel, a strip 
of former Reich territory on the Baltic, 
which Lithuanians seized twelve years 
ago and kept with the Allied Powers’ 
blessing. 

Last Spring Lithuania sentenced four 
Memel Nazis to death for plotting a 
coup. Antanas Smetona, patriarchal 
president, commuted the sentences to 
life imprisonment. But Berlin closed 
the frontier bridge at Tilsit and shut 
out Lithuanian vendors. Furthermore, 
peasants claim, the Reich turned down 
their best cows as unfit for export. 

Political squabbles with Poland 
blocked another good market. Lithuani- 
an peasants had to sell their produce at 
home. Eggs dropped to a penny apiece. 
Rye, which sold $2 a hundredweight 
four years ago, brought only 50 cents. 
Yet for 2 pounds of sugar, an import, 
the farmers pay 17 cents, including a 
9-cent tax. 

For six months they grumbled. Then 
they blocked all highways to the capi- 
tal. Twenty miles south of the city, 
police tried vainly to disperse them. 
Gunfire cost the lives of one policeman 
and four farmers. One hundred went 
to jail. The government claimed the at- 
tempted boycott had failed. 

By radio, President Smetona blamed 
the trouble on “a foreign power’—the 
Reich. But the peasants had no leaders, 
banners, or signals. Most Lithuanians 
considered the flare-up merely a spon- 
taneous protest against hard times. 


* 
BRITAIN: Their Majesties Are 


Pleased to Announce a Betrothal 


Guests gathered one night last week 
in the dining hall of Drumlanrig Castle, 
Scottish seat of the Duke and Duchess 
of Buccleuch (pronounced Buckley). At 
the suggestion of Lady Alice, their 
third daughter, servants set a portable 
radio near the table. 

For a while it broadcast music. Then 
the Oxonian tones of a BBC announcer 
broke in, reading the court circular. 

“It is with great pleasure that the 
King and Queen announce the betrothal 
of their dearly beloved son, the Duke 
of Gloucester, to Lady Alice Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott, the daughter of the 
Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry, to which union the King 
has gladly given his consent.” 

Friends and relatives, including her 
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brother-in-law Lord Burghley, famous 
Olympic hurdler, congratulated the 
pale-complexioned brunette. “Their sur- 
prise was amusing,” she said later. 
“Only the families had known.” Do- 
mestics overheard the news and sent in 
their good wishes. 

Lady Alice, who will be 34 next 
Christmas, has often ridden to hounds 
with the Duke. Like him she has killed 
big game in Africa. Her hobbies include 
yachting and amateur dramatics. While 
visiting her uncle, Lord Francis Scott, 
in Kenya Colony she took up painting, 
handicapped by a jungle monkey who 
raced off with her brushes. At her two 
London exhibits, critics praised her 
delicacy of treatment and sense of 
color. Recently she won her fair- 
haired, blue-eyed fiance to another 
hobby, dancing. 

The King’s third son went from Eton, 
where he was champion cross-country 
runner but a poor cricketer, to Sand- 
hurst. There he decided to duplicate 
the record of his great-uncle, the Duke 
of Connaught, by working his way from 
subaltern to Field Marshal. Now at 35, 
he has achieved a captaincy in the 16th- 
5th Lancers. 

Last year he took time off to make a 
good-will tour of Australasia, carrying 
the King’s greetings. His democratic 
manner made him a successful Sales- 
man of Empire. He came back with a 
story on himself. While riding one 
evening, he talked with a friendly 
farmer. After some time the Australian 
asked: “Aren’t you His Royal High- 
ness?” The Duke acknowledged his 
identity. The farmer remarked: “I 
thought I recognized your horse.” 

In a pull-over and khaki shorts, he 
has tramped to Scottish cattle shows 
with Lady Alice this Summer, chatting 
with farmers. She rivals him in de- 
mocracy. Recently she ran short of 
funds in London, and journeyed north 
by bus. A fellow-passenger asked her 
destination: “I’m going to Bow Hill 
(family seat) as a governess.” “Lassie,” 
warned the Scot, “you’ll not like that 
among all the Dukes and Duchesses.” 


MANSLAUGHTER: Fourth Peer in 150 
Years Must Crawl to the Woolsack 


Outside London in the lofty dull oak 
courtroom of Kingston’s $750,000 city 
hall, Magistrate Sam Brown, 81, dis- 
patches the King’s business with in- 
formal efficiency. Last week His Maj- 
esty’s business concerned Edward 
Southwell Russell, 26th Baron de Clif- 
ford. 

The distressed young peer stood be- 
fore the magistrate’s bar and heard 
Edward Clayton, thick-set, bewigged 
prosecutor, charge him with man- 
slaughter and reckless driving. At 
3:30 A.M. Aug. 15 the dark-haired 
defendant had killed Douglas George 
Hopkins in an automobile collision, 
and injured Hopkins’s two girl com- 
panions. 

Britons knew both men as amateur 
automobile racers. The _ spare-built 
Lord had another claim to popular at- 
tention; in 1926 he jolted London so- 
ciety by marrying Dolly, daughter of 
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The Duke of Gloucester and Lady Alice: Their Engagement Has Royal Sanction 


the late Kate Meyrick, whose night 
clubs scorned Britain’s curfew laws. 


Prosecutor and witnesses claimed 
the Baron drove his car on the wrong 
side of the road. Lord de Clifford ar- 
gued that the lights of the other car 
seemed to be on the wrong side; he 
had swung out to avoid it. The tire 
tracks disproved this, Clayton replied. 

Judge Brown nodded his gray head. 
The case, he ordered must go before 
the Central Criminal Court, “or wher- 
ever the trial may be held.” Clayton 
interrupted: “Before the House of 
Lords, I should think.” In a century 
and a half only three noblemen have 
faced trial before their peers. Under 
an ancient privilege the Baron cannot 
waive he will be the fourth to go “be- 
fore the King.in Parliament” on the 
manslaughter charge—a felony. Under 
Parliamentary law, felony includes only 
manslaughter, high treason, bigamy, 
and a few other grave offenses. Law- 
breaking peers have generally limited 
their acts to misdemeanors. 

The late Earl Russell was the last 
tried by the Lords—in 1901. He at- 
tempted to solve involved marital dif- 
ficulties by an American divorce. Then 
he married Mrs. Mollie Cook Somer- 
ville in Reno, Nev. Victorian England 
cried “Bigamy!” 

In scarlet and ermine the House of 
Lords turned out en masse. Only the 
desire to kill Gladstone’s Home Rule 
bill had drawn more peers to Parlia- 
ment. During Lord Russell’s trial they 
filled the red benches set up in the 
Royal Gallery. The Lord Chancellor, 
named Lord High Steward for the pro- 


ceedings, presided with a white wand 
of office. 

Earl Russell compromised with cus- 
tom, which demanded that he craw! to 
the woolsack. Instead, clad in a gray 
frockcoat, he advanced to the bench 
with profound obeisances, and knelt 
before his peers. By a majority vote, 
they found him guilty. He spent three 
months in jail—‘the same _ prosaic 
ending,” commented The London 
Times, “as if the prisoner had been 
tried by a jury at Old Bailey.” 

The fourth Earl Ferrers, whom the 
House of Lords sentenced to hang at 
Tyburn for an 18th-century murder, 
insisted on another ancient privilege. 
He died by a silken cord. 


@e 
MEXICO: Hand That Rocks the 


Cradle Gets Finger in Politics 


Cavalry escorted his automobile. 
Students cheered in the street. Yet 
blustering guards stopped the unob- 
trusive man at the Chamber of Depu- 
ties door last week. He had to identily 
himself as President Lazaro Cardenas, 
come to open Congress. 

From the circular hall’s rostrum he 
delivered a speech with a dramatic 
surprise. He repudiated the doctrine 
of his predecessors that no women were 
Mexicans. Cardenas insisted their 
temperament “equips them to embrace 
sincerely and enthusiastically a gener- 
ous struggle.” Therefore his govern- 
ment has decided to let women work- 
ers vote. 
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PERRY: World’s Finest Tennis 


Amateur Banks Heavily on Luck 


If Frederick John Perry retains the 
United States tennis title at Forest Hills 
this wet k-end, he’ll probably smile flip- 
pantly as he always does in victory. 
The cocky Britisher will hurry back to 
the Madison, his New York Hotel, rush 
up to the desk, and expect the clerks to 
laugh at his annual joke: “Has the 
King called yet to congratulate me?” 


If he loses, he’ll be glum. And kick 
himself for giving up two charms he 
wore last year—a slave bracelet, and a 
lucky cat embroidered on his shirt. He 
panks heavily on luck. It guides, he 
thinks, 15 to 20 per cent of any player’s 
destiny. 

According to the experts, something 
like luck must explain Perry’s wizardry 
with a racket. Bill Tilden says: ‘Fred 
does everything’ wrong. If I cramped 
my forehand the way he frequently 
does, I'd be terrible. He gets away with 
it because his wrists are so supple.” 
t Richards rates Perry “only 
a retriever, a bigger edition of Bitsy 
Grant. Speed of shot, not of foot, will 
beat him.” 

To the average spectator Perry looks 
like what he is—the finest amateur in 
the world. He never gives up. He slides 
and skids after impossible shots. In 
spite of eyes set close together, one 
slightly off line, his vision at the net 
seems uncanny. 

Once match begins, he never re- 
laxes. Nervously he bounces a ball 
while an opponent strolls casually to 
position. One minute Perry trots over 
to the umpire’s chair to get a cricket 
cap to keep the sun and his long black 
hair out of his eyes. A few minutes 
later, off comes the cap. 

Unlike Tilden, Perry  sportingly 
doesn’t question umpires’ decisions. 
But he gets furious at galleryites who 
violate tennis etiquette. Last Summer 
Wilmer Allison, underdog, started to 
come from behind against Perry at 
Forest Hills. Spectators got so excited 
about the local player’s rally that they 
applauded the British ace’s mistakes. 
Perry turned to the crowd and sarcas- 
tically acted as cheer leader, hailing 
his own downfall. 

From Perry’s straight thin 
America 
With gi 
bird for 


Vince 


lips, 

slang mixes incongruously 

British: “I expect to get the 
not posting a letter home this 
week.” On Rudy Vallee’s radio hour 
last week, Perry broke away from the 
script and interposed a totally irrele- 
vant “Nuts to you.” It’s his favorite 
expression, 

He said 
Winter 


“Nuts!” to Bill O’Brien last 
when the New York promoter 
offered him $50,000 to turn profession- 
al. He didn’t want to lose his social 
standing. 

Amateur tennis made him accept- 
able in elite London circles above his 
Station in life. He never went to a Uni- 
‘ersity. His schooling began in Walla- 
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sey, near Liverpool, and ended in the 
London suburb of Ealing, where he 
still lives. Before he became a tennis 
champ he held two jobs. 


He worked for a tea company, but 
quit because they wanted him to travel. 
Then he joined a sporting goods firm 
and quit because he wasn’t interested 
in sporting goods. Next October he 
will work for an Australian sports firm 
that expects him to travel from the 
Antipodes to Africa to England. 


No airplane will speed him over these 
great distances. He thoroughly disap- 
proves of flying. Instead he’ll travel 
by train with a gramophone to help 
him pass the hours. Or by boat, where 
he’ll spend his time looking for ping- 
pong opponents. In 1929 Perr; won 
the table tennis championship of the 
world. 


A widely circulated story has Perry 
first starting to learn tennis in 1930 to 
distract his mind from grief at his 
mother’s death. Actually he began to 
take tennis seriously five years before 
that. At Ealing, Chiswick Park, and 
the town of Harrow, he practiced on 
public courts. For hours and days he 
bounced a ball against a vrall to perfect 
his shots. He taught himself every- 
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thing he knows, without the aid of pro- 
fessional instruction. 

In the last three years his game has 
reached a peak. He became the first 
Englishman to win the English tennis 
title since 1909, his birth-year. In 1933 
his racket skill brought the Davis Cup 
back to England for the first time in 
twenty years. Since then Perry has 
helped his country monopolize the Cup. 

That, he thinks, is his most glorious 
achievement. It means more than all 
the individual titles he has won. He’s 
no collector of silverware. Every one 
of his trophies he sends to his father, a 
former Labor Member of Parliament. 

Just how long Perry will stay near 
the top, no one can predict. Always he 
keeps himself in the pink of condition. 
He smokes only a pipe, “never ciga- 
rettes.” He drinks beer but never hard 
liquor. For food, he’ll eat his favorite 
meat, roast beef, meal after meal: “I 
stick to what I was brought up on, 
never try the specialties of the coun- 
tries I’m visiting.” 

Aside from tennis fame, he nurses 
just two ambitions: to learn to dance 
like Fred Astaire, and to marry Helen 
Vinson, American movie star, whom he 
courted this week steadily between 
matches. 


DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S&S. J. WOOLF 


Fred Perry: Lucky, Skillful, and Devoted to His King 
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ing picture: York will save 56 cents a story. thre 
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8 Hours and Still Scores a Beat correspondent, to Ethiopia. The natur- sailed from New York on the Rex best 
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In Fleet Street, London’s newspaper hood reporting Eritish troop move- war—supposed to start the last wee, pref 
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the first edition of The Daily Tele- cession tip the middle of last week. It features while other Hearst men write into 
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They groaned, then rushed for cable don’s acutely mews-conscious Wall Such roving assignments spread over over 
desks to try to raise Addis Ababa. In Street. the past twenty years have driven into cast 
New York at about the same time, Apparently Sir Percival decided he Gibbons a deep distaste for property, asse 
Universal News and United Press ca- could use help on the story. He needed He jumps from hotel to hotel, eats jp men 
ble editors stared with wide-eyed hor- someone who knew all Addis Ababa’s’ restaurants, and rides taxis. Aug 
ror at metropolitan morning newspa- news spcts and kad entree to the Last April, against his better judg. To ¢ 
pers. palace. Jim Mills flled the bill. The ment, he bought a Miami Beach home. stan 
ETHIOPIAN RULER CEDES HALF HIS Conquering Lion had known and liked Carpenters, plumbers, and decorators cabl 
EMPIRE TO STANDARD OIL AND BRIT- Mills since 1930, when they met at went to work. They finished the job a part 
ISH INTERESTS IN DRAMATIC COUP Selassie’s corcraticn. week ago Saturday. He slept there one Gibt 
TO HALT ITALIAN INVASION—75- Mills and Sir Percival, both big, night and finished one Sunday mea] fred 
YEAR CHARTER FOR ROADS, RADIO friendl-7, and 50-odd, fell to work. They Then the telephone rang; Joseph y, time 
STATIONS, PIPE LINES. got the story just before the small, Connolly, head of INS, was calling from for | 
Had The Associated Press with this over-worked radio station, Addis Aba- New York. Could Gibbons go to Gi 
world-copyrighted story scored one of ba’s chief nev7s outlet, closed for thé Ethiopia .. . write features .. . sail mos 
modern journalism’s greatest beats? night. They timed it to catch The immediately? The correspondent-bread- ‘The 
In a Fourth Estate littered with ra- Telegraph’s mail edition that reaches caster hopped a plane north. stor] 
dios, cables, telegrap’: wires, and _ all England and also to catch American Gibbons, born in Washington and At 
planes, cculd one news service whip the morning newspapers, which have had educated at Georgetown, moved with are 
world? Finally the cold clear dawn of little but rewrites of afternoon Ethio- his family to Minneapolis and started - 
truth brol:c—The AP kad. pian news to feed readers. his Fourth Estate career there on The _ 
Last Friday noon a 1,500-word cable News. In 1912 he arrived in Chicago — 
clacked into the AP New York office ° to work for a Socialist paper. Its col- — 
over a high speed printer. Dyes bulged WAR NEWS: Gibbons Takes His lapse left Gibbons broke and _ jobless, msi 
as the story of Haile Selassie’s shrewd SpiasH: Then he stormed The Chi- : 
iti 7 er by letter. Mighty Pen to Hunt the Sword m ; - - read 
political move grew letter by gm cago Tribune, talking fast and hard He 
Dditors prepared to rush the story to e through a week’s growth of whiskers. tion- 
the AP’s 1,200-odd member newspapers. “Hello everybody. Finally the city editor agreed to give 
Then puzzling words ended the cable. Four years ago cable editors in Gibbons a job. Still Gibbons talked— 
Under no circumstances should the MHearst’s International News Service until he etendies on adnan « aalie : 
, : “ I yn salary. 
story ke released until 8 P. M. New San Francisco office ground their teeth wrth it he got h trating. REP 
York time. as those two words flashed from : oro eee — Mag -_ - 
; : : ; a suit with the biggest checks in Chi- K 
Editors squirmed. Why 8 o’clock? Shanghai. While Japanese cannon cago. Old reporters still remember it: 
Only complete faith in James A. Mills, roared, Floyd Gibbons insisted on start- it mastend the keynote of G; sciaate In 
white-haired AP foreign ace, calmed ing all his war dispatches with them— wert:~aclae.  asiectn d ee ; 
j : , Splash, and remarkable Quint 
their fears. at 75 cents each. This year Gibbons vitality Soe 
Early this week a few details of the promised more economy. His Ethiopian et 1912 and 1917 the reporter- MeBe 
-_ = adventurer drew many big stories. He or th 
. traveled with Pancho Villa, then the Jame 
next year helped Gen. John J. Pershing eye 0 
chase the bandit. On his way to France Mc 
to cover the war his ship got a torpedo he m 
in its side. Gibbons got a great journ- too,” 
alistic break and wrote his greatest toppl 
story. hang. 
In 1918 at Belleau Wood a German hed 
machine-gun bullet ripped his eye out. trict 
Souvenir: Instead of buying a glass lectur 
eye Gibbons dramatized his misfortune minst 
by adopting the linen patch that has The s 
helped make him famous. Percy Ham- Wh 
; mond, New York dramatic critic, also event: 
H a war reporter, observed: “Among my made 
souvenirs I have a helmet through the Kans: 
; brim of which a German bullet pene- cu 
‘ trated, destroying one of Mr. Gibbonss write 
i eyes as he led the Marines across Bel- “ae 
i leau’s bloody wheat field. There are might 
only seven other of these hats in ex death 
é istence.” P knew 
‘ After the war Gibbons got the edi- hetiee 
; tor’s job of the Paris edition of The i 
} Chicago Tribune. He bobbed over mais 
' Europe covering the German revolution law ir 
é and the Russo-Polish war. intere 
F By this time Gibbons had reached the Misso 
financial peak on The Tribune's raed The | 
NEWS-WEEK PHOTO BY PAT TERRY rial side—$25,000 a year. He came — Sponsj 





for a holiday. Colonel McCormick 


Floyd Gibbons Off to War for Duration—of Public Interest 
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ordered him on The Tribune radio sta- 
tion for an hour each night. Gibbons 
threw out bits of news and puffed up 
the romance of reporting. He always 
ended asking listeners which they liked 
pest, radio or written news stories. 
Their overwhelming choice of radio in 
preference to “The World’s Greatest 
Newspaper,” sent Colonel McCormick 
into a rage. 

The Tribune publisher held Gibbons 
over for a few weeks of demand broad- 
casts before sending the dangerous new 
asset back to Paris. A Balkan assign- 
ment took him to Bucharest; there in 
August 1926 a cable met him—“‘Fired.” 
To drown his sorrows he hiked to Con- 
stantinople. There he got a second 
cable—from McCormick’s cousin and 
partner, Joseph Medill Patterson. Could 
Gibbons work on a biography of Man- 
fred von Richthofen, Germany’s war- 
time ace? Patterson wanted the serial 
for his new nickel weekly, Liberty. 






















Gibbons spent the Fall of 1926 and 
most of 1927 looking up old friends of 
“The Red Knight of Germany.” The 
story shot circulation to dizzy heights. 

At the moment he knocks out sep- 
arate columns for The Boston Ameri- 
ean, The New York Journal, and The 





Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph. Each deals 
with adventures of local readers. They 
write Gibbons letters and he rewrites 
them in his racy, breathless style. Last 
year he got 17,000 letters from Journal 
readers alone. 

He will stay in Ethiopia “for Dura- 
tion—for Duration of public interest.” 











REPORTER: 
Kansas of Her Forgotten Man 


Missouri Reminds 








In Kansas City in 1905 a Negro named 
Quinn gave a Negro named McBee a 
dime and a bucket to get some beer. 
McBee didn’t come back with the dime 
or the beer. Next night in a rowdy 
James Street dive, Babe Quinn fixed his 
eye on the man who done him wrong. 


McBee pulled a knife. “When I saw 
he meant to cut me up I drew my knife 
too,” said Quinn. One thrust; McBee 
toppled over. Quinn got a sentence to 
hang. 

Last week in Kansas City’s Negro dis- 
trict posters announced a lecture. The 
lecturer: Babe Quinn, ex-convict, ex- 
minstrel, ex-Uncle Tom’s Cabin trouper. 
The subject: Crime Doesn’t Pay. 

What happened between these two 
events in the wiry Negro’s life recently 
made one of the best newspaper features 
Kansas City has had in months. 


Curiosiry : Dan T. Kelliher, ace re- 
write man on Missouri’s bawling, gawdy 
Kansas City Journal-Post decided there 
might be a story on history of legal 
death across the river in Kansas. He 
knew that in 1906 the Kansas Legis- 
lature repealed the State’s capital pun- 
shment laws. He also knew that six 
months ago the Legislature voted the 
kw in again. To gather more human 
interest details he went 20 miles up the 
Missouri River to the Lansing Prison. 
The law makes Kansas Governors re- 
sponsible for setting execution dates 
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Hearst’s Headline Hunter 


and signing death warrants for all pris- 
oners sentenced by courts. A series of 
soft-hearted executives refused to take 
the responsibility. By Jan. 1, 1906, 47 
men languished at the prison waiting to 
be hanged. Jan. 20 Quinn arrived, the 
48th. 

Then the Legislature viewed the mud- 
dled situation and repealed the law. 
Automatically the doomed 48’s sen- 
tences switched to life imprisonment. 

Kelliher wanted to know what had 
happened to the once-marked men. 
Death, pardon, and parole accounted 
for 47. But Babe Quinn still worked in 
the prison coal mine. The reporter 
started digging. 


In Acain; OuT AGAIN: Sept. 1, 1915, 
Gov. Arthur Capper commuted Quinn’s 
semtence to fifteen years. That meant 
he still had five years to serve. So Cap- 
per paroled him for his good work in the 
coal mine and his lusty tooting in the 
prison band. 

The glossy little Negro, free, got a 
job for a year in a Kansas City grocery 
store. Later Quinn hiked to Omaha 
looking for work. After leaving Kansas 
he “figgered” he needn’t make further 
parole reports to the warden. For this 
oversight, two detectives picked him up 
in January, 1917, and hustled him back 
to prison. 

In December, 1932, long after he 
should have been free, prison officials 
knocked 365 days off his sentence for 
good behavior. Quinn moaned: “The 
State of Kansas has done forgot me and 
my commutation ... The thing I can’t 
understand is just what 365 days off a 
... life sentence means... Does it mean 
I'll die just 365 days sooner than I would 
if it hadn’t been allowed?” 

Kelliher went at the weird tale with 
fanatical fire for four columns in The 
Journal-Post. Overnight Quinn became 
a Cause Celebre. Last fortnight, Gov. 


Alf Landon tried to put his State’s 
bungling to rights. He commuted 
Quinn’s sentence to the exact time he 
had served up to Aug. 20. This time he 
got freedom with no strings attached. 


Nose-Diver: Kansas City, Mo., news- 
paper men recognize Dan Kelliher as 
one of the city’s best reporters. The 
amiable, soft-spoken newspaper man, 
46, wears baggy suits, high-water trou- 
sers, and a meek smile. 

In 1917, after working for the old 
Post only a month, Kelliher made Kan- 
sas City newspaper history. Irwin Kirk- 
wood, publisher of The Post’s arch- 
enemy, the conservative Star, invited 
Lord Northcliffe to visit the Missouri 
city. The Post’s chances of getting to 
the British publisher seemed smaller 
than a pin. 

Dick Smith, Post managing editor, 
heard a rumor that Northcliffe’s train 
would stop in a Kansas City suburb. 
He eyed Kelliher critically. Then he 
gave the newcomer his chance. 


The train showed no intention of stop- 
ping. Kelliher dived at it and grabbed 
for a stair rail. He missed; his face 
plowed cinders for 20 feet. As soon as 
the train stopped to see if he were killed, 
Kelliher jumped up and tore into North- 
cliffe’s private car. A frigid British 
valet barred his way. Kelliher whooped 
and yelled as loudly as he could. Final- 
ly Northcliffe came to investigate. 

While the valet picked cinders out of 
Kelliher’s face and swabbed bleeding 
wounds, the reporter pumped the smil- 
ing publisher. Northcliffe gave the in- 
terview of his life. The reporter de- 


serted the train in the yards so Star re- 
porters waiting at Union Station 
wouldn’t see him. His newspaper rushed 
an extra to the street. Northcliffe said 
it was the most impressive feat of 
American journalism he had ever heard 
of. Kelliher got a $5-a-week raise. 
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KEYSTONE 
Col. Roscoe Turner Lost the Bendix Transcontinental Race by 23 Seconds 
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WIDE WORLD ‘UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Benny Howard Won the Los Angeles-to- U. S. Army Plays War in the Air: A Power-Dive 
Cleveland Race in 8 Hours 331%. Minutes Attack in Formation on a ‘Hostile’ Bomber 
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ssianime Add Realism to an Air Festival by Demolishing a Model Railroad Station 
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‘TOP HAT’: Astaire and, Rogers 
Display Nimblest Feet in Films 


“One, two, three, step, turn... And 
a one, two, three, step, turn...” 

During the depression, dancing teach- 
ers throughout the country found them- 
selves chanting instructions to a rapidly 
dwindling line of ballroom beginners. 
Since the Charleston rage ten years ago 
no particular dances developed. Teach- 
ers had nothing new to teach; potential 
pupils had neither incentive nor money 
to learn. 

Then in 1933 along came Fred Astaire 
and Ginger Rogers, teamed for the first 
time in “Flying Down to Rio.” They 
introduced the Carioca, a version of the 
rhumba. It gave a few teachers ideas. 
Last year Fred and Ginger brought the 
Continental to life in “The Gay Divor- 
cee.” More dancing teachers this time 
saw the commercial value of tying 
themselves up with Astaire-Rogers 
publicity. Adults and _ adolescents 
flocked to dance studios all over the 
country, with an itch to master the 
latest steps. 

In their new picture, “Top Hat,” 
which opened at New York’s Music Hall, 
Fred and Ginger add the Piccolino to 
their ballroom routines. Again they 
give dancing schools a boost. Not since 
the great wartime vogue brought on by 
the Vernon Castles has the nation been 
so dance conscious. 

Astaire creates all the dances himself. 
Five weeks before production started 
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on “Top Hat” he went to work on new 
routines—three solos and three with 
Miss Rogers. After he learned Irving 
Berlin’s tunes he started composing the 
steps. Astaire evolves the general pat- 
tern of each dance first, then fits in the 
intricacies and novelties, step by step. 
For days he may not accomplish any- 
thing. Then comes an inspirational 
flash that often results in the keystone 
of an entire routine. After completion 
of the dances, Astaire teaches them to 
his partner. He says she’s an apt pupil 
and a charming girl. 

Other people say more than that. In 
her latest picture Miss Rogers displays 
no self-consciousness at being paired 
with the fleetest feet in films. Ginger 
lets herself go, using almost none of the 
hotcha mannerisms left over from her 
Charleston contest-winning days. She 
dances ably on her own two feet, follow- 
ing Astaire through the complex steps 
that make their routine magic. 

With the best dance team, and such 
first rate comedians as Edward Everett 
Horton, Helen Broderick—in her first 
film—tEric Blore, and Erik Rhodes, any 
plot could get by. “Top Hat” does. A 
case of mistaken identity keeps Ginger 
and Fred from marching to the altar 
until the final curtain, but doesn’t pre- 
vent them from dancing and singing 
together before that. 

Irving Berlin worked out the five 
melodies for the picture on the same 
piano that he used for his first hit, 
“Alexander’s Ragtime Band.” His first 
screen tunes promise to become as pop- 
ular as his many other hit songs, es- 
pecially “Cheek to Cheek” and “Oh, 
What a Lovely Day.” 


<r; 


RKO has a gold mine in “Top Hat,” 
and deservedly. Time, thought, money, 
and care went into the film. It stands so 
far above any other musical film that 
The New York Daily News felt “it cries 
out loud for an editorial’”—and gave it 
most of a column. 


2 
‘DARK ANGEL’: 


Sound at Demand Performance 


Tears With 


In 1925 Ronald Colman and Vilma 
Banky appeared in a handsome 
duction of Guy Bolton’s play, 
Dark Angel.” Because the prolifi 
playwright’s work had received litt! 
attention on Broadway, Sam Goldwyn, 
its film producer, gave it no ballyh 

As an ordinary program picture it 
proved tremendously popular; it g 
sentimental women and even sturdy 
men a tear-fest. Some movie-goers, 
anxious to weep with .sound, wrote 


The talking version of “The Dark 
Angel” returned last week practically 
as a demand performance. 

The wartime romance of an English 
officer (Fredric March) and his sweet- 
heart (Merle Oberon) reaches its cli- 
max after March loses his sight and 
deliberately disappears. Accidentally 
Miss Oberon and her fiance (Herbert 
Marshall) —also March’s. childhood 
friend—find him. March learns tl 
are engaged and attempts futilely to 
prove he no longer loves Miss Oberor 

Sidney Franklin, the director, 
lieves a big difference lies between sen- 
timent and sentimentality, and proves 
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it. He has found that most actors tend 
toward sentimentality: “They want to 
‘eat scenery’ to be sure that the audi- 
ence will not miss a single thing.” 

Under Franklin’s intelligent direc- 
tion the scenery in “The Dark Angel” 
remains intact. 


* 
STAGE: Sally’s 


The Fans Concealed an Actress 


Sadie Proves 


“when I try my luck at acting I 
want to play a trollop,” Sally Rand 
told friends—‘“That’s what everyone 
thinks I am, anyway.” 

Last week in Skowhegan, Maine, 
Sally temporarily stored her dance 
properties—the fans and bubbles—and 
substituted the gaudy raiments of the 
modern theatre’s most famous trollop 
—Sadie Thompson. 

In “Rain” Sally and Sadie took 
Skowhegan as few towns have been 
taken since Grant rode into Richmond. 
At the Lakewood, the country’s oldest 
Summer theatre, they faced the most 
exacting kind of audience: half curi- 
osity seekers hoping for a laugh; half 
actors—always hard to play to—who 
make the colony their Summer home. 
Sally's Sadie convinced them complete- 
ly. Verdict: Those fans and bubbles 
have been hiding an actress as well as 
a dancer. 

In spots the company’s seasoned 
players—Grant Mills, Humphrey Bo- 
gart, Joanna Roos—showed up the 
dancer’s performance by their knowl- 
edge of timing, suspense, and scene 
building. Inexperience handicapped the 
dancer-actress: she couldn’t sustain 
her characterization evenly throughout 
three acts. But her somewhat jerky 
performance could not hide the fact that 
she has what she and her friends 
maintain she has—natural ability. 


A. H. Van Buren, director of Skow- 
hegan’s “Rain,” agreed: “To accom- 
plish what Miss Rand has done with 
one week of rehearsal is an amazing 
feat 
enough for an experienced actress. For 
a dancer to learn it and play it as well 
as she has done in five short rehearsals 
shows she has inherent dramatic tal- 
ent.” 


Miss Rand spoke for herself: “I have 
always wanted to be a dramatic ac- 
tress and I feel playing Sadie is a step 
in the right direction. There’s only 
one thing I want more than I wanted 
this—-someday I must play ‘Mary of 
Scotland.” I know everyone will ex- 
claim: Sally Rand playing ‘Mary of 
Scotland’—Why, it’s as absurd as Helen 
Hayes doing a fan dance. But I’m 
going to and people are going to be 
pleasantly surprised.” 

Two years ago a fan dance at the 
World’s Fair im Chicago made the 
blond Midwesterner a familiar name 
overnight. Before and since she has 
tried consistently to crash the stage. 
After finishing high school in her home 
town, Kansas City, Mo., she played 
small parts in the Dubinsky Brothers’ 
stock company there—Jeanne Eagels’s 
starting place. : j 


The part of Sadie is difficult’ 
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Then she worked four years under 
Cecil B. DeMille’s direction in silent 
films; DeMille called her the most 
beautiful girl in pictures. In Holly- 
wood she played only simpering in- 
genues, which bored her, so she went 
back to dancing until 1933. That year 
she gave up vaudeville and the securi- 
ty it had afforded to appear in Chicago 
in Fritz Blocki’s “The World Between,” 
an artistic success but a financial fail- 
ure. Then the Fair gave Sally to the 
world. 

She intends to continue dancing as 
long as she makes money at it. Mean- 
time she will try to overcome her 
Ozark twang and prepare for a career 
in The Higher Art. 

From all parts of the country last 





week admirers sent encouragement. A 
letter from her Kansas City grammar- 
school teacher, Miss Edna Gales, read: 
“The same soul and love of beauty that 
show in your dancing will find their 
way into your acting. A girl with 
the power to interpret that you have 
will go far.” 








CURRENT FILMS 





TWO FOR TONIGHT (Paramount): A bright 
comedy with Bing Crosby, a few songs and 
two expert comedians: Mary Boland and 
Lynne Overman. Though its plot is back- 
stage it gracefully forbears repeating banal 
song and dance choruses. 


PAGE MISS GLORY (Warner Brothers): Mar- 
ion Davies and a good supporting cast re- 
veal what happens when a press agent (Pat 
O'Brien) gets an idea. Miss Davies is un- 
believably naive as the chambermaid who 
becomes a publicised beauty overnight. 






AVIATION 


AIR RACE: 1935’s Aerial Roman 
Holiday Saw W omen in the Arena 





For 361 days a year Clevelanders 
practice normalcy. Most of them 
wouldn’t go to a bull fight on a bet— 
too gory. But over Labor Day week- 
end they turn out 50,000 a day for the 
National Air Races. They see a death 
or two, sundry maimings, and a half- 
dozen airplane crashes. 

The Henderson brothers—Clifford 
and Phillip—impresarios for the past 
six years, put on a show to thrill a 
Roman. They pack spectators into a 
long, straight, wooden grandstand fac- 
ing a mile-and-a-half square lawn, en- 
closed by a tall canvas fence carrying 
a gasoline company’s legend. Squawk- 
ing boys sell Hot Dawgs, Peenuts, and 
Sooveneer Pairshoots. 

Close to the grandstand long lines of 
planes await their starting cues. An- 
nouncers blat their day-long chatter 
into microphones from a queerly peace- 
ful-looking landscaped platform at the 
grandstand’s foot. 

A mortar booms. A score of crack 
Marine Corps flyers roar off in forma- 
tion, passing back and forth across the 
field in one great V. Then in a wide, 
straight row, with wing tips almost 
touching, all twenty loop together. 
Coming out of the loop they dive in a 
long, snarling file and drop small flash 
bombs at a midfield target. 


A mortar booms. Off roars one of a 
hand-picked troupe of international 
stunt pilots. He slow-rolls and pass- 
es the grandstand head downward. 
Then a wing span off the ground... 
An outside loop . Another . 
Another ... a falling leaf done upside 
down. 


The signal barks again. The army’s 
best “Three Young Men on the Flying 
Trapeze” scream down in a massed 
dive that splits eardrums, then climb 
steeply, rolling precisely together. 


BenbIx: The Hendersons make much 
of the races as a proving ground for 
flying equipment. They compare them 
to the Indianapolis auto races that 
pioneered many advances in automobile 
engine design. Aeronautical designers 
discount most events. Nevertheless 
they watch them, particularly the Ben- 
dix Trophy Race from Los Angeles to 
Cleveland, and the Thompson Trophy 
150-mile closed-course dash. 


This year’s Bendix started with 
tragedy. In a pea-soup dawn a week ago 
Friday nine racers zoomed in turn 
down the runways of Burbank’s airport. 
Amelia Earhart took off first in the 
Lockheed she flew from Hawaii. Cecil 
Allen, survivor of a crack-up on a trip 
from Siberia to Alaska, left last. Two 
miles away a minute later he crashed 
to death in a potato field. Rescuers 
found his barrel-bodied Gee Bee mono- 
plane, The Spirit of Right, a mass of 
twisted wreckage. 

Early in the afternoon, Benjamin O. 
Howard banked his high-winged cabin 
monoplane in over the Cleveland 
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grandstand. Soon five had finished. 
Timers gave Howard first place with 
a speed of 238.704 miles an hour, 
Roscoe Turner second at 238.522. Only 
23% seconds had separated them. 
Third place went to Russell Thaw, 
fourth to Roy Hunt, fifth to Miss Ear- 
hart. 

Howard, tall, slim United Airline 
pilot, has designed, built and flown his 
own racers for the past five years. This 
year he borrowed a leaf from the late 
Wiley Post’s high altitude log. Through 
the whole race he and a companion 
flew above the clouds in comfort at 
20,000 feet. 


Lapies: Women flyers have added 
color to air meets ever since four of 
them turned up at the Belmont Park 
meet in 1911. In 1929 they held races 
of their own at the National. Within a 
year they entered free-for-all races 
with men. 

But the men claimed they were flying 
out of their class, that tricky, big-time, 
racing planes were too hot for them. 
In 1933 Florence Klingensmith met 
death in one. The 1934 races banned 
women completely from all events. Miss 
Earhart and other women headliners 
protested vehemently. 

This year the rules let them compete 
—with hobbles. They must race by 
themselves, fly only in ships with com- 
mercial licenses, and fly no ship with a 
speed over 150 miles an hour. 

On the meet’s second day half-a-doz- 
en women dutifully performed through 
their limited assignment: a 45-mile 
handicap race for the Earhart trophy. 

Mrs. Melba Beard, pint-sized daugh- 
ter-in-law of the historian, Charles A. 
Beard, carried her white jodhpurs and 
coveralls to first place at 90.3 miles an 
hour. Miss Edith Bernson, striking 
New England brunette, took second. 
Miss Edna Gardner, Washington, D. C., 
nurse, came third in a blue dress with 
white polka dots. 


THompson: A light rain started a 
half hour before the Thompson finale 
late Monday afternoon. The mortar 
boomed. Seven planes lifted sharply 
from the turf across the starting line, 
with motors roaring full out. They 
clustered wildly at the first pylon, then 
started the long grind around the 15- 
mile course. 

By the end of the first lap Col. Ros- 
coe Turner was out in front by a quar- 
ter mile. By the end of the third his 
squat, golden Wedell-Williams racer 
passed down the mile-long stretch 
alone. Harold Neumann, flying Benny 
Howard’s high-winged Bendix winner, 
“Mister Mulligan,” battled Steve Witt- 
man a hundred miles for second place. 

At the ninth lap Turner, 5 miles in 
front, turned sharply from the course. 
His 1,000-horsepower engine belched 
great clouds of brown smoke. He 
spiraled down to an emergency land- 
ing right in front of the grandstand. 
Ten minutes later, Neumann’s Mulli- 
gan roared across the finish, a mile 
ahead of the silver-nosed scarlet Witt- 
man Special. Neumann’s time disap- 
pointed race fans. His 220 miles an 
hour looked bad beside the 248 Turner 
posted in 1934, 
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APOSTATE: Bishop of Infidels 
Will Air the Gospel of St. Karl 


“Banish Gods From Skies and Capi- 
talists From Earth!” 

For fifteen years William Montgom- 
ery Brown, unfrocked Episcopal Bish- 
op, has plastered this dogma bold-fac- 
edly in books and pamphlets on com- 
munism. 


Last week the tall, white-flowing- 
haired crusader decided to invade the 
skies himself. He bought a four-pas- 
senger cabin Waco. From Galion, Ohio 


Dr. Brown rose from the post of 
Archdeacon of Ohio to the Bishopric of 
Arkansas. In 1912, after fourteen 
years, he resigned the Southern See be. 
cause of ill health, and returned to Ga). 
ion. 

There the retired prelate broode: 
Negro conditions in the South: 
broodings grew into acceptance 
communism. He decided he had 
a “long, strenuous, and open-hande, 
ministry in preaching lies to the 
manent ruin of my health and the tem- 
porary embarrassment of my purse.” 
Communism gave him “a truth 
every lie I used to preach.” 

His books, extolling Marx over Jesu; 
incensed his fellow-clerics in the Epis 





William Montgomery Brown: Episcopus 


—near Marion, home of the late Presi- 
dent Harding and birthplace of Nor- 
man Thomas, America’s leading So- 
cialist—Bishop Brown will take off 
soon to preach the doctrines of Marx 
and Stalin. He doesn’t expect trouble 
“unless Mr. Morgan, Mr. Rockefeller, 
or Mr. Hearst buys up all the air.” 

Communism is Bishop Brown’s re- 
ligion. Jesus to him is merely a sym- 
bol, like “the Stars and Stripes on a 
pole, Uncle Sam in the Capitol, and 
Santa Claus in a sleigh.” 


Orpuan: After both his parents died, 
county authorities bound out the 7- 
year-old orphan to an Ohio German 
family. Later Mrs. Mary Scranton 
Bradford of Cleveland sponsored the 
ministerial aspirant’s education. In 
1884-he became an Episcopal priest; a 
year later he married Mrs. Bradford’s 
daughter, Ella, who died in July. 


in Partibus Bolshevikium et Infidelium 


copal House of Bishops. In 1924 they 
summoned him to Cleveland’s Trinity 
Cathedral, and found him guilty 
teaching 23 heretical doctrines. He a 
pealed the verdict but lost. The Bish- 
ops then deposed him from office. 


Episcopus: But Bishop Brown 
years old this week—still attends G 
ion’s Grace Episcopal Church. The 
he worships his God—‘“‘Nature .. . M: 
ter being the father, force the son, and 
law the spirit.” He kneels at the ait: 
rail and receives the Holy Commu: 

“TI place myself in communion with my 
human brethren on earth,” he sys, 
‘not with a divine brother in 
sky.” The Sacrament represents 
ordinary family meal, a lodge banquet, 
or a Socialist picnic.” 

Next month the Bishop plans to fly 
to Cleveland to address the Communist 
local. Howard Sayre, overseer of 
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“Brownella,” the Bishop’s 50-year-old 
moss and ivy covered brick house, will 
pilot the 225-horsepower plane, that 
carries 70 gallons of gas and is fitted 
for blind flying. 

With it Dr. Erown, now a prelate in 
the Old Catholic Church, a small de- 
nomination organized in 1870, will be 
able to cover more territory in his self- 
defined See: Episcopus in partibus Bol- 
shevikium et Infidelium—Bishop at 
large to Bolsheviki and Infidels. 


CALL: No. 13 Plays an Important 
Role in Young Minister’s Life 


For thirteen months Trinity Episcopal 
Church, San Francisco, Calif., sought a 
new rector—the parish’s_ thirteenth. 
The eight vestrymen considered 60 ap- 
plicants to build up the downtown 
parish's membership. 

Last July they selected the Rev. L. 
Bradford Young, associate rector of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, 
NY. 

The Rev. Dr. John H. Melish, Mr. 
Young’s Brooklyn superior, wrote ful- 
somely of “Bradford,” his 32-year-old 
assistant: “Intellectually he outranks 
all the young men in the ministry in and 
around New York.” 

Mr. Young accepted the call. He 
wrote he would arrive Sept. 13, and 
preach his first sermon two days later 
—the Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

The vestry felt certain that Trinity’s 
congregation “‘would have every reason 
to approve the wisdom of their choice.” 

Last week the vestry doubted its own 
wisdom. 

William H. Hunt, former vestryman 
and for 39 years a Federal Judge in San 
Francisco, made them reconsider. He 
discovered that in 1931 the slender, 
good-looking rector-elect was arrested 
and jailed a few hours for picketing 
during the Paterson, N. J., silk mill 
strike. 

A few months after the Paterson in- 


cident Mr. Young took sides with strik- . 


ing employees of the Brooklyn Edison 
Co. This caused Matthew Sloan, the 
company’s president and a member of 
Holy Trinity parish, to withdraw from 
the congregation and stop his contri- 
butions—reputedly $1,500 a year. 

The vestry found their prospective 
rector’s religion almost as radical as his 
politics. A newspaper interview quoted 
him: “Sociology is more important than 
religious doctrines. Before I marry a 
couple I give them advice on birth con- 
trol, compatability on the sexual re- 
lationship, and the family budget. Then 
I talk to them about religion. Then I 
marry them.” 

The vestry threw up its hands in dis- 
gust. H. Robert Branden pleaded to let 
the call stand. Two vestrymen agreed 
with him. But the other five—including 
Frederick S. Moody, junior warden and 
father-in-law of Helen Wills Moody— 
held out. Finally they sent Mr. Young a 
telegram demanding a written state- 
ment to their question on his social 
views. Branden and his two sympa- 
thizers refused to sign it. Now they’re 
waiting to hear from Mr. Young. 
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SKEET: Shotgun Golf Holds Its 
First 





National Tournament 


In 1910 a group of Massachusetts 
trapshooters grew tired of standing in 
one spot and firing at clay pigeons. 
They wanted something more like real 
hunting. So they moved around the 
grounds and shot flying targets from 
different positions. 


Until nine years ago few people knew 
about this clock-golf shotgun game. 
Then William Harnden Foster, editor 
of National Sportsman, decided to push 
it to gain publicity for his magazine. 
He offered $100 for a name. Mrs. 
Gertrude Hurlbutt, a Montana rancher’s 
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anapolis sporting-goods salesman, won 
the all-bore title, an any-gauge event 
lasting three days. Touring the course 
ten times Pratt scored 244 out of 250 
targets—two better than his nearest 
rival. 

Esther Abbie Ingalls, 17-year-old 
Bryn Mawr sophomore, broke 95 out of 
100 to lead the women. Henry Bourne 
Joy Jr., son of the 71-year-old ex-presi- 
dent of Packard Motor Car Co., cap- 
tured the prize for 20-gauge guns with 
98 out of 100. 

Several years ago young Joy, a right- 
handed shooter, lost his right eye in a 
Skeet tournament. But fortunately he 
was ambidextrous. He wrote with his 
right hand, dealt cards with his left, 
and threw a baseball equally well with 
either. So he practiced shooting from 
the port side. Today as a southpaw 
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Skeet as It Should Be Shot 


wife, won the money with 
Scandinavian for shoot. 

Foster formed the National Skeet 
Shooting Association, published The 
Skeet Shooting News, and told the 
world about his new pastime. A skeet 
field, he said, could be laid out for $250. 
Skeet was competitive, Skeet had va- 
riety. The enthusiasm of Bobby Jones 
and many Hollywood stars pushed the 
sport rapidly. The Association claims 
1,850 skeet clubs in this country. 

In Solon, Ohio, last week, the Nation- 
al Skeet Shooting Association held its 
first national championships. Shooters 
followed the regular routine (see dia- 
gram). First they stood at Station 1 
near the trap at the left and fired at a 
target going away. Then they fired at 
a target coming at them from the op- 
posite trap. They did the same thing at 
Stations 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. Then to 
Station 8 to break an oncoming target 
from each trap. 

After that from Stations 1, 2, 6, and 7, 
they shot doubles—at targets released 
simultaneously from each trap. For 
the 25th and last shot they could take 
their choice. 

Lovell S. Pratt, a 28-year-old Indi- 


“Skeet,” 


he’s better than he ever was right- 
handed. 

Only 124 contestants turned out for 
the big skeet shoot of the year—one- 
fifth as many as gathered at Vandalia, 
Ohio, the week before for the national 
trapshooting championships. 

Arms and ammunition firms hope 
skeet will stop growing. It’s too slow. 
In an hour a skeet shooter normally 
fires 75 times: cost $4.50—$1.50 for the 
clay pigeons and $3 for shelis. In the 
same hour a trapshooter fires 200 times: 
cost $12—-$4 for clay pigeons and $8 for 
shells. 
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BOXING: Baritone Strikes a Low 
Note and Knocks Tenor Flat 


Madison Square Garden never ar- 
ranged a more logical bout than Jacob 
(Buddy) Baer Jr. vs. Jack Doyle, Irish 
heavyweight champion. Max Baer’s 
20-year-old brother had pelted a string 
of fourth-raters unconscious in first 
rounds. Doyle, according to fight ex- 
perts, had built up his knockout list by 
paying victims to lie down. 

What of it if neither man could fight? 
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Boxing writers would ballyhoo the bout 
because of its amusing angles—Baer, 
the baritone crooner of hot-cha music; 
Doyle, the Irish tenor. And more— 
Baer, named by his manager, <Ancil 
Hoffman, as the next champion after 
his brother Max regained the crown; 
Doyle, named by James J. Johnston, 
Madison Square Garden’s promoter, as 
another Jim Corbett. 

This tongue-in-the-cheek publicity 
worked. Thursday of last week Baer 
and Doyle drew 12,000 customers to 
New York City’s Eighth Avenue arena. 

Doyle began by pounding Baer’s 
equator and jaw. Baer replied by 
slugging Doyle below the belt. Doyle 
hit the canvas. At the count of two, he 
rose and tapped Baer’s jaw. Baer then 
cracked Doyle’s china chin. The Irish- 
man sat down. 

At the ringside, the former Judith 
Allen, Doyle’s actress wife, fainted. 
Once more the handsome Irishman 
stood up white as chalk. Baer knocked 
him down a third time. Referee Billy 
Kavanaugh stopped the fight. Baer, 
weighing 238 pounds, won on a tech- 
nical knockout in 2 minutes 38 seconds. 

Sept. 24, Baer will battle Kingfish 
Levinsky in a semi-final to the Max 
Baer-Joe Louis bout at Yankee Sta- 
dium. 

Doyle’s future is in doubt: “It is so 
hard to make up one’s mind about a 
career when one has so many talents 
and lines and sidelines.” 


SPORT PEOPLE: Personalities 
In the News of Turf and Wave 


C. V. Wuitney: At Saratoga, N. Y., 
his horse Red Rain won the Hopeful 
Stakes. Col. Edward Riley Bradley’s 
Bien Joli finished second. Track dope- 
sters rate this 2-year-old race as the 
first important indication of what 
horses are likely to shine as 3-year-olds 
in classics like the Kentucky Derby and 
the Preakness. 

GeraRD B. LAMBERT: His Class J 
sloop Yankee, a former America’s Cup 
contender, was racing in British waters. 
During a heavy squall the yacht’s new 
$4,000 steel mast snapped 40 feet above 
the deck. Down crashed 7,500 square 
feet of sail. Contrary to earlier re- 
ports, Yankee did not capsize. But 
two men fell overboard. Yankee’s rac- 
ing rivals rushed to the rescue. 

C. RicHarp Fairey: The British avia- 
tion magnate wants to race for the 
America’s Cup next year or in 1937. 
He proposed last week that the boats be 
Class K, 75 feet in the water, rather 
than Class J, about 87 feet. 

Po.oists: On Long Island, N. Y., five 
British mallet swingers warmed up for 
the United States Open Polo champion- 
ship beginning this Saturday. The team, 
called Hurlingham, has at No. 1 posi- 
tion Capt. Michael Ansell, a 6-foot-3 
Irishman who likes to jump in horse 
shows; No. 2, Eric Tyrrell-Martin, re- 
garded in England as their best player; 
No. 3, Capt. Percival (Tony) Sanger, a 
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Rudyard Kipling sportsman type who’s 
second in command of the Maharajah 
of Kashmir’s private army; No. 4, Capt. 
Humphrey Guinness, a milk drinker, 
no relation to the Stout brewers; sub- 
stitute, Capt. Hugh Walford, who prac- 
tices by mounting a wooden horse and 
hitting balls thrown at him. 

The Britishers don’t expect victory 
here. Their 36 ponies, accustomed to 
India’s and England’s harder fields, 
may not pull up and wheel on Long 
Island turf without losing foothold. 


GOLF: Maternity Put Mrs. Vare 
2 Up on Other Queens of Sport 


On his home course a golfer enjoys 
an admitted advantage. Sam Parks Jr., 
awkward-swinging Pittsburgher, won 
the National Open this year because he 
knew every blade of Oakmont’s greens 
and played safe. Last week at Minne- 
apolis’s Interlachen Country Club, two 





WIDE WORLD 


Mrs. Glenna Collett Vare: Six Times 


a National Champion—Twice a Mother * 


local girls, Beatrice Barrett and Patty 
Jane Berg, reached the semi-final round 
of the Women’s National championship. 

Miss Barrett, an 18-year-old profes- 
sional’s daughter who does everything 
lefthanded but golf, then bowed to Mrs. 
Glenna Collett Vare, 2 up and 1 to play. 
But Miss Berg, a 17-year-old freckled- 
faced red-head, downed Charlotte Glut- 
ting, New Jersey veteran, on the third 
extra hole and moved into the finals 
with Mrs. Vare. 

Only three years ago Patty Berg, a 
star at baseball and football, cried all 
one night to persuade her grain-broker 
father to buy her a golf club member- 
ship.. He started his 100-pound 5-foot-2 
daughter off with a brassie, a mashie, a 
niblick, and a putter. After she proved 
she ceuld score 100, he bought her a 
complete set. 

Against Mrs. Vare, Patty controlled 
her usually jumpy nerves better than 
5,000 galleryites expected. Mrs. Vare 
shot a 79 in the morning to lead 4 up. 
In the afternoon Patty dropped long 
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putts to keep the match alive. But she 
lost 3 and 2. 

This gave Mrs. Vare her sixth nation. 
al title. She stands alone among the 
reigning queens of the sport world. 
Most of them are childless: Mrs. Helen 
Wills Moody, Babe Didrikson (yp. 
married), Joyce Wetheréd (unmarried) 
Mrs. Eleanor Holm Jarrett. Twice Mrs. 
Vare, sturdy but not immense, quit golf 
temporarily to have children—a daugh- 
ter in 1933 on June 20, her own 20th 
birthday and last year an 8-pound boy. 

Mrs. Vare lacks a fighting ten per- 
ament and consistently putts poorly, 
Experts say she defeats most golfing 
Amazons simply because she swings like 
a grooved-machine. To give that ma- 
chine a lucky polish she walks along 
fairways hunting for four-leaf clovers. 
In her blouse pocket she carries a sham- 
rock. Her husband, Edwin H. Vare Jr, 
president of a construction company, 
plays even better golf than she. In 1933 
he won the annual Fall tournament at 


‘Hot Springs, W. Va. 


FOOTBALL: Gold Helmets and 
Silver Pants Don’t Make Coals 


Last Summer, The Chicago Tribune 
sponsored a game between the profes- 
sional Chicago Bears and an all-col- 
lege star team selected by newspaper 
readers. The battle ended in a score- 
less tie, the margin of play slightly 
in favor of the collegians. 

Into Soldier’s Field one night last 
week 77,000 football fans jammed to 
cheer the great football powers restag- 
ing their battle. Again neither side 
showed enough offensive power to score 
a touchdown. 

The collegians’ gold helmets, gold 
jerseys, and silver pants glittered under 
100 powerful lights shining down from 
60-foot towers. But after a long dull 
game that ended in a downpour, the 
drably-dressed Bears score shone on 
the board—5-0. 

In the first period, Jack Manders, 
former Minnesota star, kicked a field 
goal for the Bears from the 27-yard 
line—his 103rd successful boot in 104 
tries. In the fourth period, Bill Shep- 
herd, the collegians’ best back of the 
night, fumbled behind his own goal 
and was tackled for a safety. 

Both teams committed high-school 
errors of strategy. With three minutes 
of the first half to go, the Bears passed 
from midfield instead of punting. The 
pass failed, giving the collegians the 
ball and a scoring chance. 

Later, they returned the favor. On 
third down they had the ball on the 
four-yard line directly in front of the 
Bears’ goal posts. The score stood 
3-0. Probably the next play should 
have been a line buck. [If it failed a 
field goal could then still tie the game. 
But the collegians decided on a pass. 
The Bears nabbed the thrower behind 
the line away over at the side of the 
field. At that angle only a highly 
geometrical toe could have booted 4 
field goal. The collegians desperately 
tried a sweeping end run, failed, and 
lost the ball. 
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september 7, 1935 THE FIRST NATIONAL TENNIS WEEK OPENS 


Sarah Palfrey on the Side-Lines 


Katherine Stammers Chats Between Sets 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY MAX HAAS 


Fred Perry, Early Favorite to Win Grandstand for the Thrifty 








THE ARTS 








ART: Wanted: Young Men to Work 
Way Up in Museum Business 


An art museum curator suffers the 
same dolorous fate as Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s pirate-seeking policeman—his 
lot is not a happy one. An average 
eight-hour day for officials of Ameri- 
ca’s large museums goes something like 
this: 

9-12 A.M. The curator pitches into 
that new catalogue so nearly due. Car- 
penter in basement phones—new batch 
of pictures won’t fit frames on hand. 
A dash to the basement to plan new 
frames. Then the museum photogra- 
pher’s urgent summons: What about 
this out-of-town order for snaps of the 
Rembrandt acquisition and how about a 
short history to go with it? 

12-5 P.M. Back at catalogue. ‘Loan 
exhibition material arrives for check- 
ing and appraisal; plan proper settings 
for it. People bring in for valuation 


“priceless works of art” ranging from 
tea pots to highboys; interview them 






The Duchess of Devonshire: James Duveen Says It’s a Bogus Gainsborough 
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for possible finds. Query museum artists 
for biographical material. 

5 P.M.-??? The museum closes of- 
ficially. But if the curator has a new 
exhibit scheduled for the next day he 
stays far into the night hanging pic- 
tures. 


SPECIALISTS: The work calls for a 
quick brain and an excellent art back- 
ground. For many years Paul J. Sachs, 
Associate Director of the Fogg Art 
Museum, Harvard University, has urged 
training young men for the job. In his 
Fine Arts courses at Cambridge he de- 
vised a curators’ course. But it lacked 
practicality. In a speech last Spring 
to the American Association of Mu- 
seums, Sachs reproached directors for 
not cooperating. 

Within a month, Philip N. Youtz, Di- 
rector of the Brooklyn, N.Y., Museum, 
suggested a plan. Hospitals trained 
their doctors through interneships; 
museums could treat their curators the 
same way. The Rockefeller Foundation 
applauded the idea with six annual 
$2,000 fellowships. 

At once, Youtz began looking for art 
internes. Last week, with the aid of 
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recommendations from leading museum 
directors, he announced his choice o¢ 
six to start next month: A. John Top. 
ler, A. D. MacDonald, Donald A. Shel- 
ley, Herman Williams, John Davis Skil. 
ton, and Howard Henry Alger. At the 
end of the year they may receive fyr. 
ther fellowships or go to other museums 
as assistant curators. 


TROUBLES: Beside the usual run of 
difficulties, these internes will have to 
prepare themselves for sudden shocks 
like one last week. A report broke that 
Lord Joseph Duveen, internationally 
known art authority, had declare 
Gainsborough’s Duchess of Devonshire 
a fake. J. P. Morgan Sr. paid $150,000 
for it; curators the world over con- 
sider it one of the artist’s finest works. 
So, it seems, does Lord Duveen. The 
startling statement came from James 
Duveen, a distant relative but not a 
business associate of the nobleman. 
Joseph wasted no time in contradicting 
James’s announcement. 





LAW 


MAYOR: Foes Say This Woman’s 


Place Is at Home or in Jail 





Wildwood, almost at the southern tip 
of New Jersey, has the State’s only 
woman Mayor. Last week its citizens 
acquitted her of malfeasance in office. 

Doris W. Bradway, 39, plump wife 
of a Quaker roofing contractor and 
mother of two sons in their teens, 
entered Republican politics almost as 
soon as she moved to Wildwood from 
Elizabeth in 1920. By August, 1932, 


her local fame as economy and efficiency 
expert gained her the City Commission 
revenue and finance directorship va- 


cated by K. K. Kirby’s death. A year 
later Mayor William H. Bright died 
and Mrs. Bradway succeeded him. 
By May, 1934, she had tired of com- 
bining housekeeping, secretarial duties 


for her husband, and running Wildwood. 
“Women in general,” she proclaimed 
in a booming voice, “do not realize how 
much trouble there is until they get 


into public life.” 

Mrs. Bradway spoke from experience. 
A committee of 71 citizens had just 
instigated an investigation into city 


affairs. “Politics!” countered Mrs. 
Bradway, blaming the defeated Re- 
publican regulars for “this needless 
probe.” 

But the probe continued. Between 


December, 1934, and last July, grand 
juries indicted the Mayor on eight 


charges of misfeasance and n alfeas- 
ance in office. They accused ter ol 
illegally letting a city water contract, 


of exceeding the budget, and, with Po- 
lice Captain Michael Sheehan, of per- 
mitting slot-machine gambling. 

Last week Mrs. Bradway and Shee- 
han went on trial on the gambling 
charges. Assistant Attorney General 
Joseph A. Lanigan, who helped Attor- 
ney General David T. Wilentz get Bru- 
no Richard Hauptmann convicted of 
the Lindbergh baby murder, headed the 
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KEYSTONE 


Two Dorking Farmers, Mr, and Mrs. James Walker 


prosecution. Its witnesses said Mrs. 
Bradway knew about the slot mchines. 
She swore she didn’t. The jury acquitted 
her but convicted Sheehan. “Don’t 
worry. It’ll be all right,” she told him 
through her tears. Then she prepared 
to face trial on the other charges. 

“The quicker they are disposed of,” 
she announced, “the sooner I will start 
to campaign for the coming city elec- 
tion.” 


* 
WALKER: Jimmy Will Return 
To Scene of His Hey-Hey Day 


One morning last week Jimmy Walk- 
er announced he was coming home. 
That afternoon the Department of Jus- 
tice announced it had found insufficient 
evidence to prosecute him for income- 
tax evasion. 

The coincidence occurred almost 
three years to the day the ex-song- 
writer discovered that New Yorkers 
loved him as Mayor even less in Sep- 
tember than when Samuel Seabury 
probed his affairs the previous May. 
Walker resigned and left for Europe. 

A month later stalled engines on the 
Rex balked his one attempt to return 
to politics. At Gibraltar they tem- 
porarily halted the Italian liner’s maid- 
el voyage. Walker dashed across the 
Continent to catch the Bremen. It ar- 
rived in New York even later than the 
Rex—too late for Walker to storm the 


Democratic Convention into renominat- 
ing him for Mayor. 

With Betty Compton, British-born 
actress, he departed again for the Ri- 
viera. The next March Mrs. Janet 
Allen Walker divorced him for deser- 
tion. He married Miss Compton. Since 
then he has led a life quite different 
from his Broadway hey-hey day. 

Outside London, in his mother-in- 
law’s thatched-roof cottage at Dorking, 
Walker settled down. His wife does 
the cooking; he picks cabbages. He 
has given up cocktails for tea. He 
has become English enough to say 
“rawthuh,” and “post” instead of mail. 
An increased waistline slightly distorts 
his suits—still dapper but, his friends 
say, darned. London bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings revealed him without income 
except what he received during a brief 
flight as columnist for The London Sun- 
day Dispatch. He has had to live, he 
said, on Miss Compton’s savings. 

Despite the changes, American 
friends still seek him out, Members of 
Parliament come to visit him, and the 
London press calls him “the popular 
Mr. Jimmy Walker.” He retains the 
charm that spelled his personal success; 
he is still a master of quick wit. 

Last week American reporters found 
him vacationing in Killarney. They 
asked his comment on the dropped 
evasion charges: “Apparently the gov- 
ernment is most alert and relentless in 
trying to get full quarter for taxes, and 
for that they are to be commended.” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Grand Jury 
Calls 27 Judges to the Bar 


Philadelphia has 28 magistrates. 
Last week its grand jury indicted 27. 


Four months ago State police began 
investigating the city’s lowest courts. 
The grand jury took over the inquiry 
in the middle of August. Working 
against an end-of-the-month deadline 
that would terminate their power to 
indict, the jurors spent long hours ex- 
amining records of 200,000 magistrates 
court cases handled between Jan. 1, 
1934 and Apr. 1, 1935. 


They found indications that magis- 
trates had accepted worthless property 
as bail, pocketed fees, and fined or re- 
leased persons they should have held 
for trial. Without time to go into these 
situations thoroughly, they presented 
blanket indictments of misfeasance and 
malfeasance. They also specifically 
charged each magistrate with failing to 
enter in the dockets all criminal cases 
handled. Each judge made from 148 to 
11,654 of these errors of omission. 


The lone magistrate cleared was Wil- 
liam H. Belcher. In eighteen months 
he has handled only six criminal cases, 

ASSESSED: By the United States 
Treasury Department, Al Capone and 
fourteen other members of his Chicago 
gang, for $120,000 in unpaid taxes and 
penalties. The government bases the 
tax on almost 20,000 barrels of illicit 
beer handled by the Capone gang dur- 
ing prohibition. The tax amounts to 
$8,000 for each of the fifteen men 
named. But, the government warns, 
“if each cannot meet his share, the one 
who has the largest assets must bear 
the brunt of the penalty.” 


The assessment lists all the men as 
residents of Chicago or Cicero. For the 
last three years Capone has lived in 
Atlanta Penitentiary and Alcatraz Pris- 
on. Ever since an income-tax evasion 
conviction sent him to jail, the govern- 
ment has hunted his assets. So far it 
has not found much besides his Florida 
home. 

DISMISSED: By Police Recorder Har- 
ry B. Kurtis of Fair Haven, N. J., a 
complaint against Mrs. Bertha Mount 
charging her with violating a New Jer- 
sey law prohibiting profanity. Wit- 
nesses swore Mrs. Mount said “hell” 
and “damn.” Recorder Kurtis reflected: 
“In these modern times the words ‘hell’ 
and ‘damn’ are used extensively in 
newspapers, magazines, and theatres. 
In my opinion they cannot be classed 
as profane or objectionable.” 

DropreD: By Solicitor Zeb V. Nettles 
of Marshall, N. C., murder charges 
against James Lunsford. In 1900 Luns- 
ford killed his cousin Bud, then fled to 
Louisiana. Two years ago conscience 
sent him home. At each court term he 
waited for trial. Last week his came 
up. Solicitor Nettles asked for the dis- 
missal. Everyone had forgotten about 
the shooting by this time, he explained. 
Besides, the two eye-witnesses were 
not available. 
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TREASURY: Mortgage Issue Undersubscribed; 


New Notes and Bonds 


For the first time in the 20th century 
an entire offering of United States gov- 
ernmental bonds failed to be fully sub- 
scribed. ‘“‘Not so good,” admitted Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. 

Early last week Mr. Morgenthau’s 
Treasury Department offered for sale 
$100,000,000 in Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Bonds. The issue bears a 1% 
per cent interest rate and matures in 
1939. Both principal and interest car- 
ried an unconditional government 
guarantee. Buyers had nearly two 
days—until noon Wednesday—to sub- 
mit bids. Thursday brought Morgen- 
thau’s rueful admission. Bids totaled 
only $85,592,000—15 per cent short of 
the amount offered. 

The failure has no recent precedent. 
A year ago a $50,000,000 Home Own- 
ers Loan Corp. issue was $2,000,000 
short of full subscription, but two sim- 
ilar bonds with other maturities of- 
fered at the same time were oversub- 
scribed. In 1931 Andrew W. Mellon, 
Morgenthau’s predecessor, had anxious 
moments over an $800,000,000 treas- 
ury issue. At the last minute, volun- 
tary subscriptions fell below the total, 
whereupon Mr. Mellon exerted pres- 
sure on some big banks, and the issue 
went over the top. 

In last week’s failure, experts took 
comfort in seeing no reflection against 
the government’s credit. They laid 
blame chiefly at the Treasury’s timing 
and method of selling. 
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Offered for Last Liberties 


European war scares and Congres- 
sional legislation had unsettled security 
markets. Government bonds slid down- 
ward; some sold under par. In addition, 
investors expected the Treasury would 
soon announce plans for redeeming $1,- 
250,000,000 of called Liberty Bonds. 
These factors, experts said, indicated a 
bad time for the FF'MC issue. 


AucTioneD Bonps: Morgenthau of- 
fered the farm mortgage bonds on the 
so-called auction basis. Under this 
method bidders set their own offering 
price. They know par and the interest 
rate. If the price is too low, the Treas- 
ury turns down the bid. This time the 
Treasury accepted bids ranging from 
98 to 100, at an average price of 99 and 
yield of 1.762. Bidders at 98 beat com- 
petitors by getting cheaper bonds and 
a higher yield. 

Banks and bond dealers—chief buyers 
—criticize this selling method. They 
maintain the competitive element un- 
settles markets, shaves yields to nar- 
row margins, and cuts down profits on 
resales. The Treasury started the prac- 
tice last May with an issue of Treasury 
3s. 

Usually the Treasury offers bonds at 
a fixed interest rate and price, general- 
ly par. To assure favorable reception, 
the issue may be slightly underpriced 
in comparison with other outstanding 
Treasury issues. 


es 


Liperty Rerunp: This Tuesday Sec. 
retary Morgenthau announced 
for refunding $1,250,000,000 of 
called Fourth Liberty 44s. Co: 
tion will wipe out the last of the 
erty Loans—issues bought with 
patriotic fervor than any others in |} 
tory. 

Under the plan, Liberty owners 
exchange bonds, on a par-for-par | 
for Treasury bonds due 1945-47, 
Treasury notes due 1939. The 
bonds bear interest of 234 per cent and 
the notes of 144. Liberty holders who 
dislike the offer collect cash Oct. 15, 

At the same time the Treasury of- 
fered $500,000,000 of the new notes for 
cash, this time on a subscription basis, 

Secretary Morgenthau feels confident 
government credit will stand up under 
the large refunding and cash offer. He 
hopes success will bring as much front 
page news as failure brought last 
week. 
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OYSTERS: Fat Mollusks Promise 


Severe but Enjoyable W inter 

“Oysters R in Season.” This s! 
in restaurant windows lured p 
this week. It decorated menus thr 
out the country, notifying gourm: 
the season’s opening Sept. 1. 

Last week hundreds of oyster 
began harvesting this year’s 
Packers up and down the At! 
Coast were knee-deep in bivalves. 
truck and rail, shipments rushed inl: 
in time for opening day. 

Out on Great South Bay, 40 
from New York City, Captain 
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A Boat From the Oyster Fleet Gets Ready for the R Months 
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Kwaak spun the wheel of Willie K, 
oyster fleet flagship. A dredge dumped 
several bushels over the side. 

The 73-year-old skipper, bay manager 
for Blue Points Co., Inc., quickly 
shucked a few. “They’re fat,” he ex- 
plained, “because weather over this 
region the last few months has been 
just right. Oysters are bedding deep 
and getting ready to hibernate early. 
When oysters get fat and go to bed 
early its a sure sign of a severe Win- 

hg 
eae forecast pleased growers. Cus- 
tomers like their shellfish best with a 
cold tang in the air. 

In Rhode Island, oyster firms formed 

a cooperative marketing group. Their 
intention: to check competition of 
Chesapeake Bay oysters in Midwestern 
markets. Their slogan: “Rhode Island 
oyster—nature’s best.” 
“Trade estimates place last year’s 
commercial catch of edible oysters at 
about 63,122,000 pounds, with a whole- 
sale value slightly under $5,000,000. 
This compares with 1930’s catch of 86,- 
876,000 pounds valued at nearly $12,- 
900,000. Both output and value have 
declined steadily during depression 
years. 
" The Oyster Growers and Dealers As- 
sociation of North America, Inc., repre- 
senting 85 per cent of the industry, 
plans to bring back demand by scien- 
tific appeal: Shucked oysters contain 
no waste. Meat prices are high. Oy- 
sters supply valuable vitamins and min- 
erals. The succulent bivalves’ low calor- 
ic content makes them an asset in a 
reducing diet. 


Harvest: In this country oyster 
beds spread from Canada down the At- 
lantic seaboard and around the Gulf of 
Mexico coast. Colder Pacific waters 
hamper breeding but Puget Sound pro- 
duces some quantity. 

Chief production areas divide into 
three main divisions: the northern dis- 
trict—New York, New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts; 
the Chesapeake Bay district, within the 
boundaries of Virginia and Maryland; 
and the South Atlantic and Gulf -dis- 
trict. 

Oyster boats continue their harvest- 
ing throughout the R months, from 
September through April. The bigger 
companies use dredges manned by half 
a dozen men and equipped with prong- 
like scoops. Little fellows use hand 
tongs. 


Ice and stormy weather practically 
never stop the oyster boats. Hotels, 
restaurants, and retail dealers demand 
quick service. Growers get more than 
9 per cent of orders by telephone or 
telegraph. 


With a cargo landed, experienced men 
quickly grade the oysters by size and 
shape—small, half-shell, medium and 
box. Small run about 1,200 to the bar- 
tel; box count only about 550, Cock- 
tails usually absorb the small, fries call 
for the largest. Half-shells and medi- 
ums go out as plate oysters. 


_ Markerine: Most large growers ship 
in two ways: in bulk with the shell, .or 
M cans after shucking. Unshucked oy- 
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After 
150 Years ave we 
Keeping Faith? 


TO BELIEVE George Washington would 

be proud to sit as chairman of the 

board of the railroad which pioneered genu- 

“Ly ine air-conditioning; rejected make-shifts; 

put the safety, the comfort, the cuisine and 

_J~  theserviceof a Fraunce’s Tavern on spinning 

railroad wheels; which developed a fleet of 

trains that have won world renown; a rail- 

road which attracts the most distinguished, 

the most discriminating and the most 
experienced travellers in the world. 


Our pledge to the Founder’s memory is 
our pledge to you who travel. Now, or a 
hundred years from now, Chesapeake and 


Ohio Lines must give better transportation. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON e THE SPORTSMAN e THE F.F. V. 
The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 
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OR the significant news most dailies don’t dare print 

and for fearless, authoritative interpretation turn to 
America’s foremost liberal weekly—The Nation! 

Since 1865 thoughtful readers have welcomed The 
Nation as a remarkably inexpensive but safe insurance 
against intellectual dry rot. 

Moreover, in at least one respect it is unique—it is 
read by its enemies! They know that few magazines 
exercise a wider influence. 

Because forecasting The Nation’s leading articles is 
as difficult a task as predicting tomorrow’s news, we 
present this brief list of recent features to illustrate 
The Nation’s scope and vitality: 

IS DREISER ANTI-SEMITIC? 
Correspondence with Hapgood 
THE MEN WHO MAKE Pay ER- 
ICA’S GODS y Left Wing 
HEARST’S RUSSIAN “pAMINE” 
y Louis Fischer 
ARE NOVELS WORTH READING? 
by Joseph Wood Krutch 
DODGING TAXES, WITH MELLON 
y Thomas O. Shepard 
LABOR AND THE "LIBERA LS 
by Heywood Broun 
HOW HONEST IS LIFE 
INSURANCE? by Mort and E. A. Gilbert 
ROOSEVELT’ . WORST FAILURE 
yy Oswald Garrison Villard 
THE CRISIS oF THE a 
CLASS y Lewis Corey 
LA FOLLETTES FACE THE 
FUTURE by Louis Adamic 
BIRTH CONTROL AND OB- 
SCENITY by Raymond Gram Swing 

In 34 issues you will read 170 courageous articles, 
373 editorial paragraphs, 136 full-length editorials on 
vital issues of the week, 204 candid reviews of the new 
books, films and plays. 

You need send no money for 30 days. But for a 
better understanding of tomorrow—erder todey! 


ORDER FORM 


NW-9 

THE NATION, 20 VESEY ST., NEW YORK CITY 

, Please send me 34 weeks of The Nation for only 

2 CI inclose my check. Or []I will pay in 30 
days. 


Name.... 
Address 
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sters get a thorough bath in chlorinated 
water before packing in barrels, boxes, 
or burlap sacks. Refrigerator cars or 
trucks distribute them. 

Shucked oysters after leaving the 
shell, go through a cleansing and dry- 
ing process untouched by hand. Then, 
in large metal containers and sur- 
rounded by crushed ice, they travel by 
freight or express. Gulf oysters, sealed 
in air tight cans, come from far South- 
ern plants. 

Oysters often reach distant inland 
cities in less than three days after leav- 
ing their undersea beds. The Pacific 
Coast buys carloads of unshelled ones 
replanting them to fatten. England 
raises another species of oyster, but the 
American variety will not spawn in her 
chill waters. American bivalves, both 
shucked and in the shell, cross the ocean 
to Great Britain and other countries. 
Exports last year totaled 4,826,423 
pounds valued at $294,000. 

Oysters usually take the names of 
localities—Cape Cods, Lynnhavens, Blue 
Points, Rhode Islands, Cotuits. But the 
name doesn’t mean that the bivalve has 
spent his life in those waters. Mary- 
land draws on the seed oysters of other 
States to replenish her exhausted beds. 
Connecticut species reach Great South 
Bay and come out as Blue Points. Oy- 
sters that have been in the bay at least 
three months immediately preceding 
sale, reads New York State law, are 
Blue Points. 

Oysters thrive in brackish water 
partially enclosed by land and salted 
slightly by incoming tides. They breed 
in water not colder than 68 degrees 
Fahrenheit at depths of 3 to 60 feet. 

Modern oyster growers think of their 
product as a crop. In early days the 
bivalves grew wild on natural beds, and 
first coiaers helped themselves. This 
free-for-all policy depleted natural 
areas. Now more than 60 per cent of 
total output comes from cultivated beds. 
Growers either own beds or lease State 
grounds. Some public waters remain 
open under State supervision. 


SUPERSTITIONS: Celebrities rush down 
to Billy the Oysterman’s famous New 
York restaurant for their first taste of 
the new crop. Superstitious stage peo- 
ple believe that an oyster eaten on the 
first day of the oyster season protects 
them against ill health the rest of the 
Winter. 

Billy enjoys this proverb. But he 
vigorously denies that American oy- 
sters produce pearls: “I estimate that 
I have opened or seen opened four or 
five million oysters. I have never seen 
the suspicion of a pearl. I am still 
looking.” 

Head waiters admit part truth in the 
warning that oysters and liquor don’t 
mix. Some people get sick. But lanky 
Virginia baymen around the shores of 
Lynnhaven laugh at the idea. Pirated 
oysters and “cawn”’ liquor furnish them 
many a meal. 

A broader legend declares that oy- 
sters eaten during Summer months— 
without an R in their spelling—may 
cause trouble. Oystermen know better; 
bivalves are equally healthy all the year 
round. But most growers don’t mind 


————y 


TERRY 
Illinois Has an Aluminum Tol:en: 
Missouri Prefers Bottle Tops 


the legend. It wouldn’t pay to ! 
oysters during Summer months 
way; they spawn during warm w 
losing taste or becoming stringy 

Further, the rest period promotes 
conservation. New York State protects 
crops by law, it forbids sale of oysters 
between May 15 and Sept. 1. Oyster 
growers heartily approve this protec- 
tion. 
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SALES TAX: Hootnannies 


Buyer a Return on His Penny 


Give 


To replenish coffers scraped clean by 
relief demands, 24 States in the last 24 
months have levied 1 to 3 per cent taxes 
on retail sales, exempting generally 
only newspapers and foods like milk, 
bread, vegetables, and fruits. 

Above the tinkle of consumers’ pen- 
nies, State treasurers heard the rum- 
blings of tax revolt. Consumers ob- 
jected chiefly to paying a full cent on 
small purchases that called for a frac- 
tion-cent tax. Missouri, Washington, 
Illinois, Colorado, and Ohio answered 
with tax tokens permitting merchants 
to make change to one-tenth of a penny. 

The nineteen non-token States col- 
lected their sales levies to the nearest 
penny and laughed at their neighbors 
“cootie coins,” “hootnannies,’ and 
“China money.” 

Puny-penny States, however, 
they had the last laugh. The snopper 
in tokenless New Jersey, they pointed 
out, pays a penny tax on his 12-cent 
purchase; this gives the State 8 per 
cent instead of the prescribed 2 per 
cent. On a similar purchase the Colo- 
rado consumer pays a 2-mill or one- 
fifth penny token. 

Sales tax chips worried Uncie Sam; 
they infringed on his coinage pre 
rogative. Further, many people mis 
took them for nickels and dimes. July 
29, Treasury Secretary Henry \:orgeD- 
thau Jr. banned State coinage and 
promised to provide standard half- 
penny and one-tenth penny money. But 


insisted 
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Tickets From Washington Merchants 
Are Redeemable for State Tokens 


the House.Coinage Committee balked; 
the States, it said, could shift for 
themselves. The effort provoked some 
humor and much distress. Uncle Sam 
watched four States defy his coinage 
ban, but did not prosecute. 


Missour1: Sheepish merchants last 
week flipped blue and orange paste- 
poaard disks to grinning customers. 
“Here’s your 1 per cent sales tax change 
... No, you can’t buy anything with 
these.” 

State Auditor Forrest Smith had re- 
sorted to pasteboard to get around the 
Federal coin ban. To expedite collec- 
tion of $10,000,000 for unemployment 
relief and old age pensions he ordered 
40,000,000 milk bottle caps from Kansas 
City’s National Manufacturing Co., and 
stipulated delivery in two colors—blue 
for one-tenth penny, orange for half- 
penny. In two hours merchants bought 
up the first 600,000 batch. 

But sales tax foes grumbled and 
chided Auditor Smith: “How will you 
tax a boy who buys a penny lollypop ?” 

“Easy,” replied Auditor Smith. “First 
the boy unwraps his lollypop and gives 
the merchant the first lick. That gives 
the merchant his tax. Then the boy 
sends the stick to the State Auditor, 
and the State gets its tax.” 


Ittinois: Early in July, State Fi- 
hance Director K. L. Ames issued 114- 
mill aluminum chips. Four weeks later 
Uncle Sam put his foot down, because 
the coins too closely resembled a dime. 
Colonel Ames canceled further. orders; 
but he did not recall those already in 
circulation. 

Confusion resulted. Some shops ac- 
cepted them; others did not. The dis- 
credited aluminum coins became a po- 
litical issue. Last Saturday Colonel 
Ames ordered them replaced with 15,- 
000,000 square tokens rounded at the 
corners. State officials hoped to meet 
Federal objections and quiet taxpayers’ 
howls that began months before the 
coms appeared. 


The State Supreme Court had in- 
Validated the original 2 per cent con- 





sumers’ tax. So the legislature enacted 
a “retailers occupational” tax that 
ordered merchants to include the levy 
in selling prices. At its last session the 
Legislature boosted the tax to 3 per 
cent. Gov. Henry Horner eyed 1936 
with misgivings. 


For all their unpopularity, the sales 
and occupational taxes netted Illinois 
$77,883,555 in 24 months. Relief ex- 
penses absorbed $57,000,000; school and 
bond retirement funds took the rest. 


Newsboys in Quincy’s main street use 
the pinch pennies as crap game money. 
To interfering police the amateur 
gamblers cry, “These ain’t legal ten- 
der.” 


WASHINGTON: To help collect a 2 
per cent consumer levy, Tax Com- 
missioner H. H. Henneford issued 10,- 
000,000 perforated aluminum coins 
slightly larger than a nickel. Mer- 
chants bought the tokens at 15 State 
tax commission offices and banks. Be- 
cause of slow distribution, Walla Walla, 
Spokane, Wilbur, and Longview issued 
emergency paper chips. By last week 
the State had exchanged its own coins 
for most of these. Schoolboys poke 
matches through the perforated alumi- 
num disks and spin them as tops. 


Cotorapo: To- collect $300,000 
monthly, State Treasurer Charles M. 
Armstrong circulated 5,000,000 2-mill 
coins. Scripps-Howard’s Denver News 
invited its subscribers to name the 2 
per cent sales levy chips. The result: 
Smidgets. 


Onto: The Buckeye State hoped to 
make its 3 per cent levy less distasteful 
by selling stamp receipts rather than 
tokens. Merchants bought 500,000,000 
stamps and pasted them on packages, 
bottles, crates, and other retail mer- 
chandise containers to certify they had 
collected the tax. 

Ohio had hoped to raise $1,000,000 
weekly for relief needs. For the week 
ending Aug. 24, receipts dropped to 
$798,990, one of the lowest points in the 
7 months the tax has been in effect. 


CHOCOLATE: Hot Fudge Forty 
Makes Five-Story Kitchen Pay 


In a Milwaukee office heavy with the 
odor of bubbling chocolate, two men 
last week pumped Gretchen B. Schoen- 
leber’s hand. The matronly president 
and treasurer of the Ambrosia Choco- 
late Co. had been elected to New 
York’s Cocoa Exchange. 

Proudly, William C. Blommer, vice 
president, and Irving R. Gillette, sales 
manager, reminded their employer she 
was the first woman to crash the Big 
City’s commodity exchanges. 

To become a member of the world’s 
largest cocoa market, Miss Schoen- 
leber had invested some $2,500 for a 
seat and $500 for transfer fee. In re- 
turn she would save brokers’ commis- 
sions on purchases of raw cocoa beans 
from Africa and South America. 

Miss Schoenleber’s election climaxed 
@ successful year’s business. Ambrosia 





Do You Make 
these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention has 

enabled more than 90,000 people to cor- 

rect their mistakes in English. Only 15 

minutes a day required to improve your 
speech and writing. 


M33 Y persons say, 
“Did you hear 


from him today.” 
They should _ say, 
“Have you heard from 
him today?” Some 
spell “calendar” “cal- 
ender” or “calander.” 
Still others say “be- 
tween you and I” in- 
stead of “between you 
and me.” It is aston- 
ishing how often 
“who” is used for 
“whom,” and how fre- 
quently the simplest 
words are mispronounced. Few know whether 
to spell certain words with one or two “c’s” or 
“=e oT i 


SHERWIN CODY 


r’s,” or with “ie” or “ei.”’ Most 
persons use only common words—colorless, 
flat, ordinary. Their speech and their letters 
are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. Every 
time they talk or write they show themselves 
lacking in the essential points of English. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the prob- 
lem of creating instinctive habits of using good 
English. After countless experiments he finally 
invented a simple method by which you can 
acquire a better command of the English 
language in only 15 minutes a day. Now you 
can stop making the mistakes which have been 
hurting you. Mr. Cody’s students have 
secured more improvement in five weeks than 
previously had been obtained by other pupils 
in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but 
correct habits are not formed. Finally the rules 
themselves are forgotten. The new Sherwin 
Cody method provides for the formation of 
correct habits by calling to your attention con- 
stantly only the mistakes you yourself make, 

One of the wonderful things about Mr. 
Cody’s course is the speed with which these 
habit-forming practice drills can be carried 
out. You can write the answers to fifty ques- 
tions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 
5 minutes more. The drudgery and work of 
copying have been ended by Mr. Cody! You 
concentrate always on your own mistakes 
until it becomes “second nature” to speak and 
write correctly. 


FREE—Book On English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable 
method is ready. If you are ever embarrassed 
by mistakes in grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
pronunciation, or if you can not instantly com- 
mand the exact words with which to express your 
ideas, this new free book, “How You Can Master 
Good English—in 15 minutes a Day,” will prove 
a revelation to you. Send the coupon or a letter 
or postal card for it now. No agent will call. SHERWIN 
CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 959 Searle Building, 
Rochester, N. Y 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
959 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, without any obligation on my 


art, your new free book ‘How ,You Can 
Master Good English—in 15 Minutes a Day.” 


Name. 








Address 


This valuable book can not be sent to children 
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[LEP Learn 
TOUCH TYPING 


at home this month! 


Think of it! 50 to 60 words a minute! 
Easily acquired in spare time. Royal’s 
“Simplified System of Touch T writ- 
ing’”’ shows you how. Obtain this valu- 
able course, prepared by experts, free 
with New Royal Portable Typewriter. 





SEND NO MONEY 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR DETAILS 



































--| NEW ROYAL PORTABLE. Many 
exclusive improvements; includ- 
ing Touch Control—‘‘it person- 
alizes the typewriter to your 
touch;” Finger Comfort Keys; 
Centralized Controls; Standard Keyboard. Easy 
to use—fast—and very durable. 


FRE CARRYING CASE. Hand- 
some luggage- style case. 
Typewriter easily, quickly removed, 


LOWEST MONTHLY TERMS. Pay 
as you useit—only afew centsa day. 








LATEST MODEL § 
NEW 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 









Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. NW-97 

2 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Please send me details concerning special FREE 
TRIAL OFFER _on the New Royal Portable 4 
Typewriter with TOUCH CONTROL. 
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The New York Cocoa Exchange Has Admitted Its First Woman Membe; 


this year will top its own record pro- 
duction of 1934—15,000,000 pounds. 


Stamp STIcKER: Thirty years ago, 

Otto Schoenleber, Ambrosia’s founder, 
showed hiss pig-tailed daughter the hot 
molds and churning mixers. After 
school she helped hy “sticking stamps 
on letters for Dad.” 
. Later at the University of Wisconsin, 
Gretchen collected a diploma, a Phi 
Beta Kappa key, and a Mortar Board 
membership, signifying all-round stu- 
dent excellence. Then she tried teach- 
ing. She quit in two years. 

In 1913 her father let her enter the 
business—as switchboard operator. In 
between times she swept the office. 
Schoenleber’s death in 1927 gave her 
and her two sisters a $446,000 estate 
including the chocolate company. The 
will named Gretchen president of the 
business her father established in 1894. 


DABBLER: The new president doubled 
the capacity of the five-story plant by 
extending its quarters. 

Then she dabbled in recipes and pro- 
duced Ambrosia Hot Fudge Forty, 
and Ambrosia Pecan Rounds which 
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OH,OH SHE CRACKED ANOTHER HIGH ONE 
GIVE HER A DRINK OF DOLE HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE JUICE. SINGERS USE 
IT TO CLEAR THEIR PIPES. 
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KEYSTONE 


rapidly became best sellers on news. 
stands, in confectionery shops, and in 
other retail outlets. Ambrosia’s regu- 
lar line of confections’ chocolate, bak- 
ing chocolate, and cocoa sells through- 
out the United States in competition 
with Hershey, Baker, and other brands, 

On the Cocoa Exchange membership 


application the executive, in her early 
forties, gave her age as “over 21.” She 
insists she handles her business like 
any man. But unlike most executives 


she rises at 7 A. M. and gets to her 
desk by 8. 


* 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: Railroad 
Adds Mother Goose to Staff 


Five thousand children annually eat 
in New York, New Haven & Hartford 
dining cars. How to smooth out feed- 
ing troubles and lighten traveling bur- 
dens for Mother and Dad? 

H. W. Quinlan, dining service super- 


intendent, consulted parents and child- 
feeding experts. They decided that 
some children can’t read, most all can 
point; they evolved a picture menu. 

Last week young travelers poked 
their noses into bright red and blue 
Mother Goose menus. Inside the cover 


they found the Old Woman Who Lived 
in a Shoe, Little Miss Muffett, and oth- 
er old friends. They pointed to Jack 
and the Beanstalk and got vegetable 
plates. They pointed to Humpty Dump- 


ty and got a meal of scrambled eggs. 

H. S. Palmer, New Haven’s presi- 
dent, believes Mother Goose wil! help 
business. He disclosed New Haven’s 
passenger traffic increased 5 per cent 


for August’s first 21 days; freight traf- 
fic jumped 4.8 per cent. 

MARKETS: Trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange during August soared 
to the highest monthly level since 
February, 1934. On the New York 
Curb it beat all monthly records since 
July, 1933. Together the two exchang- 
es handle more than 90 per cent of the 
stock turnover in the security markets. 

The Big Board stepped up turnover 
to nearly 43,000,000 shares, 13,500,000 
better than the previous month. Prices 
advanced during early August but 
eased toward the month’s end, leaving 
the final average $1.13 above the clos- 
ing July level. On the Curb, share 
sales totaled 10,183,548, more than 
double July’s aggregate. 
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@pTOMETRY: Unusual Spectacle 
' And the Grateful Eyes Have It 


_ “My father was an optometrist, my 
sister is an optometrist, my 3-year-old 
daughter is already learning to examine 
eyes, and my son who will be born some- 
time next week, is going to be an op- 
tometrist, too.” 

With this pride-of-craft statement 
Dr. William Feinbloom of New York, 
last week attended the fourteenth an- 
nual convention of the American Acade- 
my of Optometry in New York. Then 
he showed academicians his new micro- 
yision spectacles, an improvement on 
earlier telescopic lenses which restore a 
minutely limited field of sight to people 
with only one-twentieth normal vision. 

He perched the glasses on noses of 
people with as little as 2 per cent sight 
—people to whom the world appears a 
milky haze of blurred outlines. Their 
inability to distinguish even huge ob- 
jects places them in a category with the 
nation’s 114,000 totally blind. Yet with 
Feinbloom’s development they could 
read standard newspaper print. 


Cure: The grotesque spectacles have 
four lenses for each eye, fitted into half- 
inch-long glass cylinders. As case his- 
tory No. 1, Dr. Feinbloom exhibited 
Isadore Cohen, a 46-year-old Brooklyn 
lawyer. 

A series of childhood illnesses blurred 
Cohen’s eyes when he was 5. Eight 
found him almost totally blind. By the 
Braille method he got elementary school 
training at the New York Institute for 
the Blind. Then he went on to Brooklyn 
Law School. A girl classmate read him 
his textbooks and enabled him to get a 
degree. Later he married her. 

Recently Dr. Feinbloom put micro- 
spectacles on him. Though his fingers 
could read Braille, his eyes didn’t recog- 
nize letters. Cohen, a practicing law- 
yer, started studying an elementary 
reader. Last week he bubbled: 

“That first ray of light gradually 
widened until one day only five months 
ago I looked through these new spec- 
tacles and saw my wife and children 
...I trembled all over... 

“I can sit back and tell people what a 
‘blind’ man’s ideas of the world really 
are... An airplane... was to me a 
long cucumber-shaped thing which had 
a basket suspended below ... A loco- 
motive ...I judged ... was a great 
vat of steam with no form or body, open 
at the top.” 


i CATARACTS: Clouding of the crystal- 
line lens inside the eye probably causes 
more blindness among tropical people 
than any other single factor. Most 
ophthalmologists—oculists with medical 
degrees—blame the sun’s red rays for 
these cataracts. Natives who can afford 
it have eye surgeons cut their cataracts 
away and thus restore vision. Others 
live in a darkened world. 

Last week Dr. Elmer E. Hotaling of 


New York read a paper detailing an- - 


other cataract treatment. Goldfish gave 
him the clue. He put several in a ruby 
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red glass tank; within ten days their 
eyes started clouding. Then he switched 
half of them to a green glass tank that 
filtered out red rays. In the second tank 
cataracts grew with only half the speed 
they did in the first. 

To apply this finding to human be- 
ings he ground eyeglasses from a green- 
ish-tinged glass. In 100 test cases, these 
red-ray-filtering lenses slowed the 
growth of the cataract perceptibly. 

Dr. Hotaling believes many operations 
on old people may thus be avoided: 
death would darken old eyes before the 
hazy veil fell. 


Statistics: Americans spend about 
$28,750,000 annually on their 250,000,000 
eyes. Part of this goes to 22,000 optome- 
trists—men who have no medical de- 
grees and use purely mechanical means 
to detect eye defects. The rest goes to 
opticians, men who grind lenses, and to 
ophthalmologists, the profession’s gen- 
try. 

Weak eyes that make glasses neces- 
sary for 20 per cent of the population 
trace to three major childhood causes: 
hereditary weakness, 50 per cent; in- 
fectious diseases (measles, congenital 
syphilis, scarlet fever, etc.) 28.6 per 
cent; injuries, 7.8 per cent. 


RADIUM: Mystery of the Lost 
Capsule; or, Pigs Is Pigs 


In the Moe Hospital in Sioux Falls, 
S.D., orderlies last week critically ex- 
amined garbage-can contents. Nurses 
went through rubbish bins, and internes 
through operating-room supply closets 
and instrument chests. Dr. Anton J. 
Moe, hospital owner, knit his brows and 
paced hallways unhappily. He recalled 
strapping on a cancerous patient a tiny 
silver cylinder containing $3,000 worth 
of radium. But neither he nor his aides 
could remember what happened to it 
after treatment ended. 

Finally Dr. Moe called Drs. J. W. 
Buchta and H. H. Barber at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in Minneapolis. 
Hadn’t they several years ago recovered 
lost radium with an electroscope? Could 
they come over and help him find his? 
They could. 

Drs. Buchta and Barber trotted about 
Moe Hospital with their radium locater. 
Its two gold leaf flaps depending from 
a thin metal rod remained stubbornly 
separated. If they came close to the 
radium, the metal’s charged rays would 
make the postage-stamp-sized flaps fall 
limply together. The hospital yielded no 
treasure. So they inquired about the 
garbage disposal system. Possibly the 
capsule had gone out with potato peel- 
ings and old dressings. 

The three doctors jumped into an 
automobile and headed 4 miles out of 
Sioux Falls to F. L. Tibbles’s hog farm. 
The stockman fattened his porkers 
with hospital refuse. 

For an hour the three doctors waded 
through pigs. Finally the electroscope’s 
gold petals fell together. The doctors 
shooed_off the squealing pigs and started 
digging. Suddenly the electroscope’s 
flaps parted unaccountably. Finally 
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ENJOY ec eee e 
FIFTEEN MONTHS OF 


LEISURE 


FOR ONLY $1.00 
YOU, TOO, CAN TURN YOUR FREE 
TIME INTO GREATER PLEASURES,—YES, 
EVEN INTO PROFIT, IF YOU WILL READ 


LEISURE 


The Magazine of a Thousand Diversions 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE CATERING TO 
THE LEISURE TASTES OF EVERY MEM- 
BER OF THE FAMILY. 


LEISURE will tell you how to live a 


fuller, richer, more satisfying life 


through 

e SPORTS COLLECTING HOBBIES 
e GAMES DRAMATICS 

e MUSIC UNUSUAL HOBBIES 
@ TRAVEL PHOTOGRAPHY 

@ HANDCRAFTS CREATIVE ARTS 

e PUZZLES NATURE STUDY 


and many other pleasurable activities. 


Don’t let your work or profession be your 
only interest—have an avocation—and be a 
top-notcher at it. 


= Wh Cece 


LEISURE will tell you what others are do- 
ing, what you too can do— 


‘LEISURE 





Special Offer to Readers of NEWS-WEEK 
15 months only - - - - $1.00 


FILL IN YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS, SEND 
BILL, CHECK, STAMPS OR M. O. (Canadian or 
Foreign Post—50c. extra). N-W 
LEISURE, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Please send your special 15 months offer—$!.00 enclosed. 

Please Print 
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The News Magazine Field 
—most productive of all in advertising results. You 
cannot cover it effectively without using America’s 
fastest-growing news-magazine 
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Complete Spring Garden 





BULBS wow" Best $300 


Write for FREE ILLUSTRATED BULB CATALOG 
STASSEN Floral Gardens, Box 26, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
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Hand made by Western Saddle Craftsmen 


Finest, Hand- | 
iest Toilet Kit in America 


Here is a rare gem of luggage that’s the delight 
of discriminating people everywhere. A simple 
toilet case—minus loops and gadgets—in which 
you can simply toss your favorite toilet articles. 
Made of the choicest, thick, top-grain oak-tanned 
cowhide money can buy .. . Lock-stitched with 
heavy waxed saddle thread and back-stitched by 
hand. So finely made that it actually becomes 
more beautiful with age. Two sizes, black or 
natural tan—most popular is 914”x414”"x24%4"— 
$6.50. Get one at any good store or postpaid di- 
rect from Hamley & Co., Saddlemakers since 
1883, 101 Court St., Pendleton, Oregon. 


HAMLEY ba KIT 


MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 


OF cenune fa, td feather. 


WANTED 


RESPONSIBLE men and women to represent 

the fastest-growing news-magazine in America 
on full or part-time. Congenial work ; good earn- 
ings. Write for full particulars. 


NEWS-WEEK 
Agency Division 
Rockefeller Center 























New York 
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Residential Hotel 
SINGLE ROOMS 
Unfurnished $900 year and up 
Furnished $90 monthly and up 
Daily $3.50 and up 
TWO ROOM APARTMENTS 
Unfurnished $1200 year & up 
Furnished $125 monthly & up 
Daily $6 and up 


Excellent restaurant 
and cocktail lounge 


125 East 50 St. 


NEW YORK CITY 











Wallace K. Seeley, Manager 














they found another spot and again 
shooed off the pigs. Once more the 
electroscope’s slivers jumped apart. 
Then a fine, clear light dawned: the 
radium rested inside one of the 500 
porkers they had driven off. Immedi- 
ately Drs. Moe, Buchta, and Barber be- 
gan waving their electroscope over the 
backs of puzzled, skittish pigs. At last 
they cornered an unhappy suspect. The 
electroscope signed its death warrant. 
From its stomach a butcher extracted 
the radiant cartridge. 
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YARDSTICKS: Radio Claims the 


Press Used a Short Measure 


By a decade of ballyhoo broadcasters 
have created a valuable but intangible 
asset: a “vast, invisible audience,”’ easy 
to reach and easy to sell. To prick 
what they consider an illusory bubble, 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association last week sent advertisers 
a 15-page pamphlet entitled “Yard- 
sticks on the Air.” 

Step by step, the ANPA broadside 
de-pyramided the national network’s 
claims. For figures it relied on a sur- 
vey by Clark-Hooper, Inc. 

The independent research organiza- 
tion made 400,000 telephone calls dur- 
ing 22 weeks last Winter and Spring. 


CHARGE: The results: Out of Ameri- 
ca’s 32,500,000 families, only 19,001,592 
have radios. Of these, an average of 
only 12,489,886 can tune in on a single 
program. But even in the best evening 
hours, only 36.4 per cent, or 4,546,318 
of these sets, are in operation. No one 
program is likely to get more than 
1,102,606, or 9.1 per cent, of the availa- 
ble sets in the area. 

Of the 79 national programs tested, 
only 9 got more than 2,000,000; 54 got 
less than 1,102,606. ANPA’s conclusion: 
The average “vast invisible audience” 
doesn’t include more than 3.3 per cent 
of the country’s population. 

Newspapers gleefully exploited the 
survey in headlines; The New York 
Times—MANY ADVERTISERS QUIT USING 
RADIO; The Herald Tribune—NATIONAL 
RADIO ADVERTISING OFF 70 P.C. IN 1934. 
Both papers backed up their headlines 
with the ANPA’s opening blast: “Of 
the 635 radio advertisers who bought 
time . . . between 1928 and 1933 in- 
clusive, 448 had dropped the use of 
radio in 1934.” 

The radio-minded heard in the Yard- 
sticks report the call to arms for a 
new press-radio battle. Income statis- 
tics made the issue plain. Radio rev- 
enues have mounted steadily since 1928 
to an all-time high last year of $72,- 
887,169. Newspaper receipts over the 
same years slipped from $235,000,000 
to $163,000,000. Last month, with busi- 
ness running 15 per cent over 1935, 
broacicasters predicted a $100,000,000 
radio gross for 1936. 


.COUNTERCHARGE: Belligerently the 
networks countercharged. “A phony 
from beginning to end,” exploded Victor 
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Rattner, assistant CBS sales promotion 
manager. “From an amazingly smajj 
sample of telephone homes in 22 nice, 
big cities, Clark-Hooper project the 
listening habits of the whole co, intry, 
They count as listeners only those who 
can identify the sponsor before the 
closing announcement. As for adver. 
tisers dropping out, our business is go 
good we’re ashamed to talk about it.” 

As advertising manager for NBC 
E. P. H. James maintained cocky dig- 
nity: “Any medium so concerned about 
a competitor must have some hing 
pretty serious to worry about.” To com. 
bat doubts Yardsticks might arouse in 
advertisers’ minds, James hired a corps 
of statisticians to prove radio’s c 

On behalf of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, President Leo 
Fitzpatrick Jr., manager of Deiroit’s 
W4JR, turned the other cheek: “The re- 
port is more a tribute to radio than 
a criticism ... I admit the mortality 
rate, but not the implied significance 

. . Non-survivors are those who 
brought to the air inferior merchan- 
dising and poor ideas.” 

The squabble didn’t in the least dis- 
turb the men with whom it is most 
concerned—advertisers. It bo1 Dr. 
George Gallup, research director for 
Young & Rubicam advertising agency 
with ten years’ experience anaiyzing 
newspaper, magazine, and radio cover- 
age. Last week, he announced there 
wasn’t “a hell of a lot of difference. 
The real argument lies with the men 
who write the copy. A good job in 
any one medium will beat a mediocre 
job in the other two.” 





BROADCASTS SEPT. 7-13 








Light - face figures indicat 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hou 
given in Eastern, Central, Mour 
tain, and Pacific Standard Tin 
one hour earlier than Daylig! 
Saving Time. 

SAT. (ith): Tennis: John Tunis for NIC and 
Ted Husing for CBS describe the iona 
Singles Tennis Championship finals at For- 
est Hills, Long Island. Fred Per Frank 
X. Shields, and Helen Jacobs figu: mong 
the players. 2:00 E.T.; 1:00 C.7 12:00 
M.T.; 11:00 P.T. CBS. NBC—W4J? 


SUN, (8th): Niela Goodelle: The forn Zieg- 
feld Follies warbler puts on a weei'\y one- 
woman musical show. 8:45 E.T.; 7:45 C.T.; 
6:45 M.T.; 5:45 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

MON, (9th): Lighthouse Blues: A radio crew 
sails 34 miles out from San Francis« Golden 
Gate to pick up sound effects fro: light- 
house. 11:00 E.T.; 10:00 C.T.; 9:00 M.T.; 


8:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
TUES, (10th): Barber Shop Quartet: F New 


York’s Central Park comes the las round 
of the amateur song contest. Requ l sing- 
ing: “A Bird in a Gilded Cage,” * Bicy 

cle Built for Two,” ete. 7:30 E 6: 30 


C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. CBS. 
Studio Party: Sigmund Romberg, eretta 
composer, brings his half-hour musical pro- 
gram back to the air with Dee! Taylor 
as commentator. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 ©.7.; 7:00 
M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

WED. (11th): Sinfonietta: Alfred Wa!'!cnstein, 
first cellist and soloist for the N: York- 


Philharmonic, directs his symphonic en- 
semble in a half hour of classical music. 
8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. 


Mutual and Canadian Broadcasting 5Sys- 


tems. 


THURS. (12th): “Harv and Esther’: The 
Rhythm Girls, Victor Arden’s orchestra, 
Teddy Bergman, Jack Arthur, and Audrey 
Marsh launch a new musical series, featur- 


6: 00 C. T.; 


ing popular ballads. 7:00 E.T.; 
5:00 M.T.; 4:00 P.T. CBS. 
FRI. (13th): Concert Pianist: Rosa Lina sives 

a classical recital to an orchestral accom- 
paniment under Joseph Honti. 1:30 E.T.; 
12:30 C.T.; 

WJZ. 


11:30 M.T.; 10:30 P.T. NBC— 
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EDUCATION 
NYA: New York City’s Schools 
First to Balk at Federal Funds 








Last June the Federal government set 
up the National Youth Administration. 
It earmarked a third of its $50,000,000 
fund to help needy high school students 
_from three to six dollars a month for 
carfare, meals, and books. 

Aubrey Williams, NYA Administra- 
tor, expected close cooperation between 
his agency and Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. But the Commissioner turned him 
down. “Dr. Williams,” he said, “you 
have a hot potato and you have it in 
your mouth. You alone can decide what 
to do with it.” 

All over the country school officials 
accepted NYA’s assistance. Not until 
last week did Dr. Studebaker’s fear that 
NYA might cause friction with school 
administrations come true. New York 
City hesitated about accepting a share 
in NYA’s fund for school boys and girls. 

Newspaper headlines flashed Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell’s reaction to NYA’s 
offer: U.S. GRIP ON SCHOOLS FEARED BY 
CAMPBELL; SCHOOL HEAD WOULD REJECT 
MILLIONS, FEARING FEDERAL RULE OF ED- 
UCATION. 

The Superintendent of the country’s 
largest school system smelled “obvious 
political” motives back of the govern- 
ment’s generosity; he would advise his 
board to refuse money from NYA until 
it saw “tangible evidence that we will 
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Dr. Harold G. Campbell: He Seems 
to Distrust the Gift-Bearing NYA 
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retain a full and free hand in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the use of the money 
in schools.” 

Mayor LaGuardia flared in anger: “I 
don’t believe Dr. Campbeil made the 
statement .. . because it would indicate 
an utter lack of information on the 
youth movement and how the money is 
to be expended.” 

In January, 1934, Mayor LaGuardia 
spoke terse words on Dr. Campbell’s 
election: “I hope he’ll cooperate... He 
should cooperate ... He will have to 
cooperate.”’ The NYA dispute made the 
cooperation between the Scottish shoe- 
maker’s son and the Mayor seem thin. 

In his Park Avenue office Dr. Camp- 
bell blamed newspapers: Headlines mis- 
led his critics. He didn’t reject the 
money; he merely warned Washington 
he wouldn’t take it if there were any 
strings attached. 

“IT think Dr. Campbell knows more 
about it now,” smiled Mayor LaGuardia, 
“so he is talking less.” 

That same day Dr. Campbell and 
George J. Ryan, Board of Education 
president, went to City Hall to consult 
the Mayor about new school buildings. 
For an hour they sat in an anteroom 
while the Mayor held a press conference 
and greeted Grace Moore, opera and 
motion picture star, just arrived from 
Europe. Finally the two educators left 
in a huff, unheard and unconsulted. 


TEACHERS: Educators Tell the 
A.F. of L. to Mind Own Business 


Twenty thousand American class- 
room teachers, who would feel out of 
place in the National Education Asso- 
ciation because superintendents and 
principals predominate, have their own 
organization. The American Feder- 
ation of Teachers—a trade union afifili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor—protects their economic welfare. 

Last week 300 delegates held their 
nineteenth annual convention in Cleve- 
land’s Hotel Hollenden ballroom, pre- 
pared to discuss the meeting’s theme— 
Financial Support of the Schools. 

But a telegram from William Green, 
large-framed A. F. of L. president, 
changed their plans. Green demanded 
that delegates revoke the charter of 
New York City Local No. 5, one of the 
oldest and largest Federation groups. 
Reason: “Communist domination.” 

New Yorkers sprang to battle. Abra- 
ham Lefkowitz, the New York local’s 
conservative leader, agreed with Green. 
Radicals, he snorted, caused all the 
local’s squabbles. Minority members 
had an answer: Conservatives keep 
them off committees. 

Clyde Hiker of Toledo sided with the 
New York minority: ‘Who is this Hit- 
ler of America to send this telegram?” 
Maynard Krueger of the University of 
Chicago also resented Green’s inter- 
ference. He proposed a stand against 
allowing the president of the A. F. of 
L. “to dictate our policies.” The dele- 
gates agreed. By a 100-79 vote, they 
refused Green’s request: “We have 
faith in the ability of the local to solve 
its internal problems.” 





Are You Afraid 
to Face the Truth 


About Yourself? 


HERE are occasions 

in the life of every 

man when he realizes 
how miserably he has fall- 
en below what others have 
expected of him and what 
he had dreamed for him- 
self. The “big” man 
faces the truth, and 
does something about 
it. The “little” man 
finds an excuse for his 
failure and does noth- 
ing. What are your an- 
swers when you ask 
yourself questions like 
these: 











Am I not drifting along | Is it lack of will, r 
aimlessly memory, mental lazi- 

What after all is my ness, mind-wander- 
purpose in life? ing, or what? 

Am I trusting too ey: ” . 
much to chance to Am I Mg nn a, ie, 
bring me success? = Oy 

What is my greatest | What can I do now, to 
weak point? “find myself’’? 





How 750,000 People 
HaveFoundThemselves” 
Through Pelmanism 


Pelmanism is a scientific system of mind training 
that takes the well-established principles of psychol- 
ogy and simplifies them so that they can be under- 
stood by everybody. It then arranges these prin- 
ciples into a remarkable system designed to re- 
arouse and to train certain mental faculties 
which in most of us lie dormant or atrophied. 


Seeming Miracles Performed 


Pelmanism originated in Great Britain. Members of 
the royal family, leading statesmen, distinguished 
military and naval officers, world-famous authors, 
artists, actors, editors and publicists, leaders in in- 
dustry and finance, —_ of the highest distinction 
in the Empire—became just as enthusiastic Pelmanists 
as clerks and day-laborers. 

When the movement spread in America the same 

repeated—captains of industry and finance, 

, jurists, writers, leading business men, 

professional poomte of all types—adopted Pelmanism as 
enthusiastically as wage-earhers and college students. 
And now over 750,000 people in every part of the world, 
includt: men and women of the highest type of intel- 
— , have adopted, and use, Pelmanism to help them 
“find themselves’’ and bring out all their latent ability, 


FREE—“Scientific Mind-Training” 


You are advised by some of the most eminent people 
in the world to get the story of Pelmanism. When 
such leaders as Lt. Gen. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
Prince Charles of Sweden, Edgar Wallace, famous 
novelist; Frank P. Walsh, and hundreds of others equally 
famous have praised this simple method for increasing 
brain a you afford to ignore its possibilities 
for YOU? 

We will be glad to send you, without charge, a book 
called “Scientific Mind-Training.”” This book tells the 
complete story of Pelmanism, what it is and what it 
does; tells the stories—some of them almost unbelieyv- 
able—of ple whose lives have been completely made 
over by Pelmanism. Request for this free book involves 
you in no obligation—send for your copy at once. Ad- 

ess: THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
(Dept. 229), 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
TORU EEE EEE EERE ERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EET TT 


The Pelman Institute of America, Dept. 229, 
271 North Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actu- 
ally done for over 750,000 people. Please send me 
the free book, ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training.”’ This places 
mé under no obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 


NOMS cccccccccccccccccsccccsccvccvcesssece eeccccce 


Address eeeeee eeereeeereeeeee eeeeeeee eee eeeeee 
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We are more than enthusiastic 
. «+1 wish to reserve the cabins 
for next year without fail . . . lots of food 
and a well stocked bar. . . may interesting 
people . . . my compliments to the Arnold 
Bernstein Line... cabins are unusually 
good . .. best by far that I ever had...a 
lady told me that after having crossed the 
ocean fifteen times she never enjoyed it so 
much as on this liner . . . . many people 
very well-off just take the trip and 
come back with the same 
steamer... 


(NOTE: These are 

real comments of 

actual passengers, 

taken word for 

word from letters 

which they have 

written to this line.) 

Write for illustrat- SHIP 
ed folder. TOURIST CLASS 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LIN 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 
PHONE: Digby 4-8686 








A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
the silent sleeping forces in your own conscious- 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. The ROSICRUCIANS know how, and will 
help you apply the greatest of all powers in man's 
control. Create health and abundance for yourself. 
Write for FREE book, “The Wisdom of the Sages”. It 
tells how you may receive these teachings for study and 
use. It means the dawn of a new day for you. Address, 
Scribe O. N.M,. 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
San Jose (AMORC) California 


S3ecome a STAR 
— a ee AN 


Star earn $4,000 to 
$25,000 a year and more. You 
can become one and, earn big 
money. Learn at home. New prac- 
tical ten weeks Course based on 
actual experiences of hundreds of 
Master salesmen. Simple, inter- 
esting, complete, priced very low. 
Used and endorsed by big corpor- 
ations employing hundreds of 
salesmen. If you are already sell- 
ing, this Course will help you to 
become more expert. FREE val- 
uable booklet, The ART OF SELL- 
ING, tells about new methods and 
practices. Yours for the asking. 
Write today, no obligation. 

Bureau of Specialized Business Training, Inc. 
Dept. 102, 1 East 47th St., New York 
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(Pipe 
PIPE 
é:) SWEETENER 25° 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


Drinkless 
©) A’ fele) a} i= 


PROVED THE BEST SMOKING PIPE IN THE WORLD 
KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC., NEW YORK, NN. Y. 





salesmen 


Valuable 
New 
Booklet on 
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BirtTupay: Brig. Gen. Charles 6G. 
Dawes, board chairman of Chicago’s 
City National Bank and Trust Co., and 
former Vice President of the United 
States and Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s, 70, Aug. 27. 

ENGAGED: Jean Borotra, member of 
the French Davis Cup team which was 
undefeated from 1927 to 1933, and 
Mme. Edouard Barrachin, daughter of 
Baronne de Forest. 


Evangeline Davey, 25, daughter of 
Gov. Martin L. Davey of Ohio, and 
granddaughter of John Davey, “father 
of tree surgery,” and Alexander Smith, 
25, of Kent, Ohio, her former school- 
mate. 


Lt. Comdr. Herbert V. Wiley, U. S. 
N., 44, survivor of the Shenandoah, 
Akron, and Macon airship crashes, to 
Mrs. Charlotte Mayfield Weeden, divor- 
cee, of Palo Alto, Calif. 

MarrieD: Lee Whitney, feminine lead 
in the current New York light opera, 
“The Great Waltz,” and Lawrence T. 
K. Griswold, archeologist and explorer, 
by a deputy city clerk, in New York. 
Miss Whitney will go on tour with 
“The Great Waltz” in October. 

DivorcepD: Gladys George, star of the 
current Broadway comedy, “Personal 
Appearance,” by Edward Fowler, her 
husband since December, 1933, in New 
York. Grounds: Misconduct. Under 
New York law, Miss George cannot 
remarry for three years. 


Norman Foster, screen star, by 
Claudette Colbert, winner of the 1934 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences award, in Mexico. Foster, 
who married Miss Colbert in 1927, 
plans soon to marry Sally Blane, movie 
actress and sister of Loretta Young. 
Miss Colbert plans to devote her time 
to her career. 


Divorce Soucut: by Charles A. Le- 
vine, former millionaire junkman and 
first transatlantic air passenger, from 
Grace B. Levine. Mrs. Levine, estranged 
from her husband shortly after his 
flight with Clarence Chamberlin in 
1927, raged: “He was a poor father 
and a poor husband. What grounds 
has he got?” 

ARRIVED: Alexander Korda, director 
of London Films Productions, Ltd., and 
producer of “Catherine The Great” and 
“The Scarlet Pimpernel,” in New York, 
for a short visit. Formerly a director in 
Hollywood, Korda now says that in two 
years English films will rival Holly- 
wood’s on equal terms, and “in three 
years, every big picture will be made 
in color.” 


INAUGURATED: Lawrence W. Cramer, 
37, as Governor of the Virgin Islands, 
at St. Thomas. The former Lieutenant 
Governor succeeded his former chief, 
Paul M. Pearson, after Pearson re- 
signed following a Congressional in- 
vestigation. 
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DONATED: By Helen Lee Doherty, 
daughter of Henry L. Doherty, utilities 
magnate and president of Cities Service 
Co., funds and land to build a schoo] 
in Jocote Dulce, 8 miles from Mana zua, 
Nicaragua. Miss Doherty has been the 
guest since June of Miss Maria Sacasa, 
daughter of the Nicaraguan President. 

KILLED: Anna Wilmarth Ickes, ¢ 
wife of the Secretary of the Interi 
in an overturned automobile, near 
Santa Fe, N. M. In 1909 she divorceg 
Prof. James Westfall Thompson of the 
University of Illinois. Two years later 
she married Harold Ickes, who had 
helped her found the Illinois Progres-. 
sive Republicans. Even after he be. 
came a member of the Democratic 


WIDE WORLD 
Governor Lawrence Cramer— 
Inauguration Was in Order 


Roosevelt Cabinet, she maintained her 
Republican affiliations. During the Ad- 
ministration’s first year she commuted 
from Washington to serve out her 
third term as a member of the Illinois 
Assembly. In 1934 she declined to 
run again because “the situation was 
. «« just too complicated.” 

Ickes’s hobby is dahlias; Mrs. 
studied Indian customs. Two 
ago she published “Mesa Land,” a 
about the Navajos and Hopis. 
accident occurred on the return from an 
Indian settlement near Taos. Mrs. 
Ickes’s guests, Mrs. Genevieve Forbes 
Herrick, newspaper woman, and [bra- 
him Seyfullah, Secretary of the Turkish 
Embassy, both sustained serious in- 
juries. 


Diep: Childe Hassam, 75, Americad 
painter and etcher, after nearly a year's 
illness, at his Summer home in East 
Hampton, Long Island. 

Hassam, son of a wealthy Foston 
merchant and antique collector oegan 
painting as a child. In 1883 he studied 
in Paris under Boulanger and Lefebvre. 
Six years later he won his first prize— 
a bronze medal at the Paris Exposition. 

The American impressionist con- 
stantly denied any French influence in 
his work. He insisted that his study 
in Paris had merely broadened his 
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experience, and that only the English 
jandscapists, Bonnington and Consta- 
ble, exerted any real influence. Never- 
theless, critics generally view his tech- 
nique aS an improved extension of that 
of the French impressionist, Claude 
Monet. On his return from Paris, 
Hassam joined a group of progressive 
American artists that included J. Alden 
Weir. Hassam’s motto: Sine Sole Sileo 
_wWithout sunlight I am silent. For 
more than 50 years a bright palette 
and pure color chiefly distinguished his 
painting. 

Hassam’s favorite subjects were New 
England and New York landscape, 
small towns, churches—of which “The 
Qld Church at Lyme” is a well-known 
example—and New York City, “the 
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most wonderful and most beautiful 
city in the world.” 

Hassam kept vigorously independent 
in his art and in his opinions. He 
called the modernists ‘“fakers’’—‘‘there 
is no such things as modern art; there 
is only good art”; he considered critics 
“dolts, asses, and dullards,” and art 
dealers “racketeers.” 

Last year the American Art Dealers 
Association gave him its medal—the 
25th of 26 medals he won in his life. 
Hassam expressed his appreciation: 
“This is an honor which I consider one 
of the most distinguished I have re- 
ceived ... It was awarded by a lot of 
hard-headed picture dealers, people who 
know what good painting and etching 
really are.” 


Herman Bernstein, 59, one-time Min- 
ister to Albania, editor of the former 
Jewish Daily Bulletin, of heart disease, 
in Sheffield, Mass. As Russian corres- 
pondent for The New York Herald, 
Bernstein unearthed the “Willy-Nicky” 
Correspondence between the Czar and 
the Kaiser during the Russo-Japanese 
War. Several years later he brought 
4 $200,000 suit against Henry Ford for 
libeling the Jews in The Dearborn In- 
dependent. After Ford apologized, 
Bernstein dropped the suit, then spent 
his time proving false the “Protocols 
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of the Learned Elders of Zion,” the 
documents on which Ford, and later 
Hitler, based their attacks on the Jews. 


Henri Barbusse, 62, French Com- 
munist, writer, pacifist, and war hero, 
of pneumonia, in the Kremlin Hospital, 
Moscow. He had gone to Moscow to 
attend the Seventh Congress of the 
Communist Internationale. His great- 
est book, “Le Feu” (“Under Fire’’), a 
realistic war novel, won him the Prix 
Goncourt in 1917. He founded the 
World Committee Against War and 
Fascism, and was a member of the 
recently formed Ethiopian Defense 
Committee. 


Other Deaths: Jose Yves Limantour, 
80, from 1893 to 1911 Mexican Minis- 
ter of Finance under President Porfirio 
Diaz... Dr. Walther M. A. Schuecking, 
60, German member of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, and the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference ... Alfredo Rocco, 59, Italian 
Minister of Justice from 1925 to 1932, 
who formed the civil and penal codes 
which are now basic Italian law... 
Austin Y. Tuel, 53, vice president and 
general manager of the Mackay Radio 
and Telegraph Co. 

Sick List: Major Emil Fey, Austrian 
Minister of the Interior (nose broken 
and face lacerated in an automobile 
accident outside Vienna): “improving” 
in a hospital in Vienna. 


Senator William H. King, of Utah 
(bone in foot broken on steps in his 
Washington apartment): confined to 
his bed for three weeks. 


David S. Ingalls, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy in Charge of 
Aeronautics (collar bone broken for 
third time in four years while playing 
polo): recovering at his home in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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ANTHOLOGY: Short Stories Tell 
A Dark, Dismal Tale of 1934 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES, 1934. Edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien. 318 pages, 100,000 
words. Appendix. Houghton, Mifflin, Bos- 
ton. $2.50. 


Edward J. O’Brien’s winners take 
terrible toll of human happiness. In 
his 21st volume of current American 
short stories, eight authors kill off 
their principal characters. 

One of the most effective pieces, 
“Suns That Our Hearts Harden,” de- 
scribes the visit of a lonely boy to his 
gay, wine-bibbing, divorced father on 
the Riviera. Its 22-year-old author, 
Carlton Brown, has divorced parents 
himself; ruthlessly he exposes the prob- 
lem of divided allegiance. Morley Cal- 
laghan, well-known fiction writer, pro- 
vides a purely sentimental incident on 
the same theme. 

In “Resurrection of a Life,” the San 
Francisco Armenian, William Saroyan, 
verbosely laments his own lost youth. 
Whit Burnett, editor of Story maga- 
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zine, analyzes the amorous troubles of 
an adolescent introvert. Dorothy Mc- 
Cleary, a newcomer whom O’Brien 
hails with enthusiasm, records to the 
life a conversation between a stranded 
old maid and a widowed servant. 

Plots leave the editor cold. Only one 
contribution—‘Remarks: None,” the 
tragedy of an electric power linesman 
by William Wister Haines—depends on 
a dramatic sequence of actions. 

O’Brien, who has assembled 41 short 
story collections in all, tests each tale 
two ways. First he weighs the writer’s 
material for vitality; then he considers 
arrangement and characterization. He 
rates the purely literary magazines far 
above popular money-makers. Nine 
pieces come from Story, his apparent 
favorite. 

In spite of this predilection he last 
March became consulting editor of Pic- 
torial Review, a magazine he does not 
even list among those publishing -“dis- 
tinctive stories” in 1934. The first man- 
uscript he chose for it, however, was 
“Her Own Sweet Simplicity” by Mar- 
tha Foley, co-editor of Story. 


Realism’s Parent 


VIRGINIA: 
Disowns Her Grown-Up Child 


VEIN OF IRON. By Ellen Glasgow. 462 pages, 
eis words. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
Ellen Glasgow, now 61, wrote her 
first novel at 23. While publishers con- 
sidered the manuscript of that first one, 
“The Descendant,” the dark-haired 
University of Virginia Phi Beta Kappa 
member prayed fervently: “If only they 
publish this one book, I can die happy.” 
Just before she wrote “The Sheltered 
Life” in 1932, she recalled that period: 
“Now I’ve had seventeen published and 
I’ve never been happy and have not 
died.” 

“Vein of Iron” brings her score to 
nineteen. From 1900 to 1930, it fol- 
lows its Virginia valley heroine’s pur- 
suit of happiness, which resembles the 
author’s own futile chase. At 10, Ada 
Fincastle’s life centered about a real- 
haired doll for which she saved her 
berry-picking money. But the doll cost 
too much, and her father, after arrang- 
ing for the mortgage, couldn’t make up 
the difference. 

At 17, Ada’s life centered about Ralph 
McBride. But Janet Rowan, spoiled 
daughter of Shut-In Valley’s richest 
man, tricked Ralph into marriage by 
the age-old ruse of compromise. Ada 
and her father believed in Ralph’s in- 
nocence, but no one else did. Dryly, 
John Fincastle summed up: “ ‘It is the 
custom to accept a woman’s word in 
such cases’.” 

John couldn’t do much about it. With 
the community’s hard-shell Scottish- 
Irish Presbyterians, the heretic ex- 
preacher could swing no weight. They 
tolerated him only because his fore- 
bears had founded the settlement and 
built the church. John preached in the 
church too—until he wrote a book that 
contained a doubt about God and the 
hereafter. 

War brought Ada the first happiness 
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in her life. Ralph trained for an army 
commission; his unwanted wife ran off 
with a richer man. That left Ralph free 
to return to Ada; while he fought over- 
seas, she bore him a child out of wed- 
lock. On his return they married. De- 
pression tossed them out of the comfort 
of The Manse into the breadlines of 
Queenborough; finally through Ada’s 
department store earnings they re- 
gained their valley home. 


The silver-haired author has a Manse 
of her own—at 1 West Main Street, in 
the heart of Richmond. In the cen- 
tury-old square house with its open- 
fireplaced rooms, she cordially wel- 
comes the writers and critics who come 
to pay her homage. She does most of 
her writing in the large iron-fenced, 
shrubbery-screened garden. There in 
three years she wrote “Vein of Iron.” 


Critics have credited Miss Glasgow 
with breaking the South’s romantic 
tradition, first with realistic novels like 
“Barren Ground,” then with the ironic 
comedy of its successors, “The Roman- 
tic Comedians,” “They Stooped to 
Folly,” and “The Sheltered Life.” In 
the story published last week she re- 
captures her earlier mood. Readers will 
not easily forget the characters of the 
gallant Ada, her staunch forebears, and 
her essentially weak lover. 


Miss Glasgow likes seasoned, rather 
than raw, realism. The “Tobacco Road” 
school sickens her: “If the human race 
is really what it has appeared to be in 
the last novels of some Southern writers 


- so unutterably unappetizing ...I 
don’t believe in reform—lI believe in 
destruction.” 

oa 
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LITTLE REVIEWS: Soviet Prison; 


Educational Murder Mystery 


PRISONER OF THE OGPU. By George Kitchin. 
336 pages, 88,000 words. Longmans, New 
York. $3. 

First-person account of modern Si- 
berian prisons. In 1928 George Kitchin, 
a Finn, had a smooth-running import 
business in Leningrad. One evening in 
walked an agent of the OGPU—secret 
police; he demanded that Kitchin spy 
on his countrymen. Refusal earned 
him four years’ imprisonment. He saw 
men tortured, frozen, and driven to 
work when they had typhus. Of the 
300 who went with him to prison only 
40 still lived in 1932, he says. Ten 
weeks ago Kitchin himself died of 
pneumonia in London. 

WE, THE ACCUSED. By Ernest Raymond. 497 
pages, 160,000 words. Stokes, New York. 
$2.50. 

This murder story aims to inform 
rather than to mystify the reader. Paul 
Pressett, middle-aged English school 
teacher, has a timid mistress and a rich, 
tyrannical wife. His sweetheart’s con- 
scientious scruples supply the idea of 
murdering his wife; a half empty can 
of weed killer, the means. With an ap- 
proach similar to Dreiser’s in “An 
American Tragedy” the author exposes 
the crime’s motivation and the im- 
placable manhunt and trial that follow 
it. Long-winded but compassionate. 
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Burrzp Up: In Kansas City someone 
flipped a lighted cigarette in Harry 
Sheehan’s trouser cuff. Sheehan has 
hay fever: he smelled nothing. He also 
has an artificial leg. His trousers 
burned above the knee before he knew 
there was a fire. 


Cut-Up: George Pajala, unemployed 


Chicagoan, had a stomach-ache. So he 
whetted a jackknife on his shoe anq 
made a 4-in. incision in his ‘nidriff. 


Then he felt a bit queer; he called g 
doctor. 


Fan: Ten years ago an unknow: 
heard Senator David I. Walsh of 
Massachusetts make a speech. Every 
single day since then the bachelor Sen- 


ator has received an endearing letter 
signed “Sadie.” He doesn’t read them. 
LIBERTY: William Larson, freed from 


a Chicago jail, celebrated with his wife. 
Finally she went to bed. But William 
craved one more drink. So he took 
Mrs. Larson’s false teeth and pawned 
them. “Shall I lock him up again?” 
asked the judge. “Please,” mumbled 
toothless Mrs. Larson. 

Homesick: Michael McHale, 28, sat 
on Boston Common wondering how he’d 
ever get back to his beloved Ireland. 


Then he hoisted a metal incinerator 
onto his shoulder, threaded his way 
across Tremont Street, hurled it 
through a shoestore window, picked 


up an armful of shoes, and let them 


fly. He hopes they’ll deport him 

Pessimist: George Smith, 54, of Bos- 
ton is wary of pickpockets; he wears 
two pairs of pants and keeps his money 
in the inside pair. 

Sonny Boy: Marvin Fitzwater, 4, 
wanted to see his Daddy, a captain in 
the Wichita, Kan., Fire Department. 
He lit a pile of shavings in Daddy's 
workshop and reported.the fire to his 
mother, who turned in an alarm. Mar- 
vin saw Daddy. 


Home Rute: Mrs. Manley Lambert 
of Denver told Judge Shepherd that 
her husband came home drunk and 
beat her mercilessly, so she called the 
police. Judge Shepherd’s ruling: Wife 
beating is not a disturbance unless it 
annoys the neighbors. 

Boss: In Glendo, Wyo., Ernest Aiams 
is Mayor, newspaper editor, justice of 
the peace, special deputy sheriff, live- 
stock inspector, deputy game warden, 
notary public, insurance agent, tomb- 
stone dealer, livestock broker, commu- 
nity sales auctioneer, and bill collector. 
Mrs. Adams runs the telephone ex- 
change. 


Beau GEsTE: In Gonzales, Texas, 4 
car ran into Thomas Gatlin, broke his 
leg and dislocated his kneecap. “Hurt 
bad?” the driver asked. ‘‘Yes,” groaned 
Gatlin, “I think both legs are broken.’ 
The man climbed back into his car and 
drove off. 
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WHEN DEPRESSION DESTROYS 
VALUES 
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